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WHY WON’T WASHINGTON get out of | Vol. XXVIII, No. 11 New York, Monday, January 15, 1951 
Korea 5,000 miles away? . (12 Pages) Price 5 Cents _ <a *° 


Warren Austin raised his hand at the UN 
for the latest “cease fire’ plan. But is this really 
a get-out-of-Korea plan as the world demands? 


Not quite, though it is different from the “brand- 
China-the-aggressor” move which Washington is pushing 
for. The government couldn't shove that down the throat 
of the UN so easily. : 


The New York Times reported this from the UN: 
“United States circles indicated. an expectation that the 
Chinese Communists would reject the plan presented to- 
day and implied that American support had been given it 
WITH THIS EXPECTATION IN MIND.” (Jan. 12, p. 5.) 


The pious pose of Warren Austin as the peace-seeker 
looms pretty hollow in the face of this also: 


“The United States is believed in UN circles as NOT 
ANXIOUS TO WITHDRAW ITS FLEET FROM FOR- 
MOSA WATERS. IF THE KOREAN WAR IS SET- 
TLED, some delegates close to the peace-making effort 
believe that the U. S. would have to withdraw its fleet.” 
(Jan. 12, p. 5.) 

The government clearly DOESNT WANT A KO- 
REAN PEACE because it doesn't want to get out of Ko- 
rea or out of the Chinese territory of Taiwan (Formosa)! 


The latest UN plan does not guarantee a withdrawal 
of MacArthur's troops except “by stages.” How long is a 


“stage? 
Also, Austin says he will negotiate with China “after 
the cease fire.” How long is “after’—a year? Five. years? 
Whenever Washington decides? ; 
_ This “deliberately foggy” plan, as the Soviet delegate ‘ 
Malik called it, is not the quit-Korea-and-negotiate plan j 


u 
offered by the Chinese. But i there is the slightest chance . 
to advance peace in Asia through it, the Chinese govern- 
ment will not ignore it, its peace record proves. . -—— See Page 5 — 


But the real path to peace is not a maneuver to press 
the branding of China, but an honest quitting of Korea 


and an honest immediate simultaneous. negotiation with pe u 
Peoples. China. M ad t U K A d t 
1awes AGOpts 


ss. & , 
An Aroused Community Waves. P P 
pga Wages, Feace F rogram 
Fights for Hospitals CHICAGO, Jan. 14—A_ three-state district freeze, speedup, increased taxes and the threat to 
Dee lengthen the straight-time work week, 
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council meeting of the United Electrical, Radio 
and Machine Workers yesterday adopted a pro- A statement adopted by the council declared 
sales to fi a our wages and to fight for peace — that the union was making full preparations to 
in the world, fight for wage increases from the largest corpora- 
_ The VE council, representing 40,000 workers tions in the industry. At'the same time, the UE 
HENRY FRASER KIRK JOYNER DIANE JOHNSON in Illinois, Wisconsin and Minnesota, called on jn this district pledged its aid to the impendin 

len Taal) hani 3 Mend his tl Vie - President Truman to end the so-called “emer- — wage struggles of the railroad, packinghouse an 
eRe a Li bi | weg gency, declaring that the union mine workers. 

ied: Au , 195 : . ied: tf : 
st <0 one would resist any wage freeze. “We intend to reject and repudiate any wage 


UE gad ee ta sales freeze,” declared district president Ernest DeMaio 


: Emspak declare that the pres- as the council members applauded vigorously, 
° ent government policies “can Emspak, a former General Electric worker, 
Three Negro Babies Are D E A D ga yg panel ae Peg ee blasted’ the appointment of GE’s Charles E. Wil- 
b son as “the most powerful non-elective official in 
said Emspak, is how to work to the history of our cain He listed other big 


: rue i ; ee 9 ee policy from corporation executives who have taken leading 
D REJUDICE KILLS! . The faeéilay council. meeting | posts in the war economy, declaring: 
Emspak “Their main concern is how they-can make 


heard reports on how workers in : 
the shops were fighting back against the wage more profits for the corporations they represent. 


“What Is a Baby’s Life Worth?” the people of Bedford Stuy-. 
vesant asked when word got around of the deaths, within less than 
four weeks, of three Negro infants last summer because of hos- 
pital jimcrow attitudes, Bitterness and anger at these tragedies were 

_mingled with a determination to win decent hospital and health 
facilities, manned by people who would fight against discrimination. 

_ Above is the face of & circular issued by the Bedtord-Stuyvesant 
Health Congress. The story of its struggle is told on Page 4. 


Worker, New Y 


Monday, Janua 


15, 1951 


rm Clubs 


DETROIT, Jan. 14.—Another new note was struck in the thousands of letters going to editors — that the women of 


- 


‘America who want peace should organize clubs for that purpose “and get into action before it is too late.” This appeared — 
in a letter signed “Concerned” sent to the Detroit Free Press. The writer, a woman of Ypsilanti, praised a letter previously 


sent by one signed “True Amer- 
ican.” 


tion?” the Ypsilanti woman writes. 
“Yes, we must pray, and continue 


to pray, but we must also work as 
well, for God helps those who help 
themselves.” | 


Then she suggests something which 
has been Jacking in many heart-felt let- 
ters heretofore: “I believe it is high time 
the women of our country rose up and 
demanded a change of government and 
present-day conditions, and especially do 
something to save our boys from suf- 
fering and dying needlessly.” 

She says our national debt grows 
daily, “prices continue to soar, and our 
boys are being slaughtered by the thou- 
sands: | 

Never, she says, was our country so 
“vastly in need of good Jeaders, yet we 


are like a ship without a rudder, cast . 


upon a stormy sea.” | 

She says our forefathers would rise up 
if they knew our country “is being dev- 
astated and being led by one proud of 
having been a friend of the Pendergast 
gang. 

The Ypsilanti writer recalls the saying 
that the “hand that rocks the cradle rules 
the world.” . 


“I believe if every woman’s organi- 
zation in every little town, village or city, 
organized for betterment of conditions it 
could be done.” 

“Rise up,” she concludes, “dear sisters, 
get your clubs organized. Let's do some- 
thing to get action before it is too late.” 

A similar letter reveals how many feel 
in the big auto state. 

The Detroit News carries a revealing 
letter from L. N. O’Brien of Manton, 
Mich., who says Gen. Smedley D. But- 


Jer and Gen. Evans F. Carlson, two of — 


Our greatest Marine leaders, “speke out 
sharply against our use of marinés to 
protect American investments in weak 
countries. ) 
O'Brien quotes Mark Twain-on war: 
“The little handful will shout for war. 
The pulpit will cautiously protest it first. 


——The mass of people will rub its sleepy 


~eyes and wonder why there should be 
war. Some few will openly protest. 
Soon anti-war speakers will be stoned 
from platforms. The whole nation, pul- 
pit and all, will take up the war cry and 
‘mob any honest man who talks for 
peace. Next, statesmen will invent lies, 
putting the blame on the nation to be 
attacked.” | 


DURHAM, N. C. 


DURHAM, N. C., Jan. 11.~—The Caro- 
lina Times, a leading Negro weekly in 
this area of the Black Belt, carries a 
main headline across page one that says: 
“ “Get Us Out Of Korea’ Pleads W. Sa- 
lem Soldier.” 

The story, datelined from Winston- 
Salem, tells of a letter written by a res- 
ident of that city, now fighting in Korea, 
“who told a a story of just what our 
troops are undergoing in trying to s 
the Chinese in she Kewean ant” is. 


The soldier, who asked that his name 


not be used,- urged that something be 
done to “get us out of Korea. I don’t 
know why they don’t get us out of here 
and then talk over the situation,” he 
said. “We are writing to the ones we 
can,-trying to get them to get us out. -All 
we want to do is to get out of here.” 


YORK, Pa. 


YORK, Pa., Jan. 11.—Letters assaiing 
Administration) policy in Korea, the “na- 
tional emergency” proclamation, and 


conscription of youth, are increasingly 


_ appearing in the York Gazette & Daily. 


‘One, signed E. Kiehl] says, “The Na- 
tional Emergency gives business a free 


—___handto extend the 40-hour week to a 45- 


_ hour week at straight time, also, to con- 
trol radio announcers: and make sure 


“May I add a bii to her sugges- 


they say the right things. Obvious, isn’t 
it?” 

“Is this,” he asks, “the kind of democ- 
racy that we are trying to take over to 
Korea?” 


He scoffed at the accusations “that 


Russia wants to rule the world.” If so, he 
asks, “why hasn’t she done so? What 
could have prevented her from doing so 
from 1945 until now? If that nation 
wanted war, why should she wait until 
we are prepared?” 

The writer points out that a glance at 
the world map, shows “American air 
bases surrounding Russia.” 

“We must reject” he demands “this 
basic philosaphy of the few that because 
we dcn’t like or agree with some other 
country’s political or economic system, 
we must destroy it.” 

’ And he voices an indisputable truth 
of 1951: “For if we- don't reject this 
dornineering position, we will suffer hor- 
ribly, militarily, economically and polit- 
ically.” | 
“Fear must be overcome in expressing 


Another letter, signed Miss Paul 
Grove, says, “It is time to spend one half 
of the sum which is spent for war by the 
United States alone for sending the 
gospel of Jesus Christ and brotherly love 
across the world instead of American 
guns and bullets.” 

She. attacks the defense of Syngman 
Rkee’s government which practices 
“mass killings of old men, women and 
children I've read about in your own 
paper just Monday. Children are no 


spies 


CLEVELAND 


CLEVELAND, Jan. 11.—An article by 
Karl Keyerleber, m the Cleveland Plain 
Dealer reveals that 16 discussion meet- 
ings in the city and its suburbs “uncov- 
ered a disturbing picture of opposition 
te major administration moves involving 
China and confusion about U. S. aims 
and obligations in the Far East.” 

The meetings, he says, attended by 
463 Greater Clevelanders felt, in their 
majori-y “that Red China should be ad- 
mitted to the United Nations.” This was 
announced by Jack W. Gergen, director 
of “Cleveland’s global minded Council 
on World Affairs,” under whose auspices 
the meetings were held. 

These who attended included club- 
women, factory workers, white collar 
workers, professional men, church mem- 
bers, college alumni, and others—a cross- 
section of average citizens, the Plain 
Dealer points out. Most of the groups 
met in libraries, one used a church, the 


paper said. 


our opinions,” he concludes.” 


_ Eighty percent voted against calling — 


the Chinese aggressors. A majority favor- 
ed admitting the Chinese Government 
into the UN. 

“Strong factions,” the paper said, 
were in favor of granting the demands 
of the Chinese Red delegation to the 
UN—<demands that included withdrawal 
from Formosa and Korea and seating of 
the Reds in the UN in place of the Na- 
tienalists of Chiang Kai-shek.” 7 

Opinions expressed included one tha 
China “could no more be condemned for 


é¢ 


her Monroe Doctrine than we for ours.” 

Running through all the reports of dis- 
cussion leaders, the paper revealed “was 
a strong current of sentiment against our 
course in Asia.” 


ee 
CHICAGO 

CHICAGO, Jan. 14.—The American 
people cannot rely on “dollars to buy 
peace,” Jeanette P. Nichols of Swarth- 
more College told the.American His- 
torical Association here. She said that 
the “Communists have taught the Amer- 
icans that man does not live by bread 
alone.” | 

She described the American. public 
as “peace-loving, optimistic, but ill- 
informed.” 

The American people, she felt, “have 
now come to a rude awakening.” ° 


ANN ARBOR, Mich. 


ANN ARBOR, Mich., Jan. 14.—Movie- 
govers coming from a theater showing 
“All Quiet on the Western Front” were 
met by University of Michigan students 
circulating petitions asking fer Big Five 
negotiations on Peace in Korea and with- 
holding of the atombomb, the Detroit 
News reports. | 

The petitions circulated by members 
of campus religious organizations are 
addressed to President Truman. The 
circulators hope to get 10,000 signatures. 
They declared the petitions represent a 
sincere effort to achieve “a Christian 


_ settlement in Korea.” 


Not an uncommon expression among 
youth is the one signed C. S. B. who 
wrote: “The poor tired words, ‘liberty, 
‘freedom, ‘democracy ete., have been 
made to bear the burden of alibing wars 
since time immemorial. Its time we 
turned these overworked old ‘word 
horses’ out to pasture, took stock of our 
propaganda technique and thought up 
a few more original terms for explaining.” 

“I am tired of war; my ears are deaf 
to trite, worn phrases.” 


ASBURY PARK. N. J. 


ASBURY PARK, N. J., Jan. 14.—The 
Asbury Park Pres< publishes a_ letter 
which attacks the paper for an editorial 
which, the writer said, “can pooh-pooh 
the horror of atomic warfare instead of 
devoting time, energy and _ intelligence 
to trying to find some way of avoiding 
atomic warfare.” 

Lane Stolberg, of Roosevelt, declares 
that people who have become known as 
“the advocate of peace have been vili- 
fied, slandered and attacked in the pages 
of the Press as enemies of the American 
people.” 

It is his opinion, he says, “that the 
real enemies of the American people are 
the trigger-happy atom boys, the men 
who weep tears over the poor boys in 
Korea, but who are sto stuffed with blind 
prejudice and phony pride, with intoler- 
ance and narrow thinking that they 
would sacrifice all the American men im 
Korea in exchange for noble-sounding 
slogans: who are so hidebound : and 
stubborn that they refuse to take a 
chance on peace. They much prefer to 


ee Se ee a | 


The Greatest Story of Our Times. 


| An Editorial 
The outcry for peace continues to mount in the United States 
as these letter-to-editors reveal. They were sent us by our readers. 
throughout the country who clip their local newspapers so that the 
Daily Worker can continue to report the greatest story of our time— 
the grass-roots upsurge for peace. | 
We want again te thank our readers and urge them to continue 
the good work. No other newspaper m the country is showing the 
consistent rise of the demand to bring our boys home from Korea,’ 
and to accept the proposals te negotiate with the Soviet Union, | 
_Chjaa and all other lands who want peace. ee 


| 


P 


| 


- leadérship. 
what's soto on here.” Sen. Capehart, 


take a chance with war and the atom- 
bomb—with death and destruction.” 

The writer, who says he has three 
sons, declare he will not “snap my fin- 
gers, shrug my shoulders in an ‘Oh, well’ 
attitude and have them destroyed in 
their childhood in atomic warfare which, 
in my opinion, can be avoided.” 


He concludes that sensible and work- 
able suggestions for settling the world’s 
differences by peaceful means have been 
conspicuous by their absence in the 
Asbury Park Press. Many such letters 
have been sent to the editor of the Press 
since. the appearance of an ad _ signed 


by 35 local citizens which resulted in a 


great ferment locally on the question of 
peace. 

Two delegates from this area sent to 
the World Peace Congress in Warsaw 
are now speaking at many meetings. A 
large crowd heard Mrs. Frances Leber, 
delegate of the Farmingdale Loca] of 
the Farmers Union and Mrs. Eleanor 
Lager, delegate of the Local Ocean and 
Monmouth County Women for Peace. 
They spoke at the Jewish Community 
Center in Farmingdale, N. ]., and were 


well received. 


LOUISVILLE, Ky. 


LOUISVILLE, Ky., Jan. 14.—A reader 
of the Courier Journal takes issue with 
that paper that “the men on the Korean 
front are calm and well satisfied.” 

William C. Ridge, Jr., of New Albany, 
Ind., writes to tell of three men he 
knows in Korea, “not one of whom would 
not welcome the opportunity to come 
home to America—not tomorrow, but im- 
mediately.” 

The letters these boys write home, he 
says, do not tell of good calm times, “but 
of a living, flaming hel].” 

“I am afraid,” he concludes “that the 
Courier Journal has become the tool] of 
the American war lords in Washington. 
I am afraid it has gone so far as to echo 
another war lord, Benito Mussolini, in 
his policy of ‘live dangerously.’ ” 

Another reader, Glenn M. Clarke of 
Prestonburg, Ky., believes that “the peo- 
ple of this country are being led down 
the road of a false propaganda line: by 
those in power.” | 


He says the press and radio tells us - 
that “only the U. S. is right in the pres-_ 


ent struggle, that only we are fighting 


for the rights and liberties of mznkind.” 

“But what liberty. and freedom and 
justice,” he asks, “did the South Koreans 
enjoy under the leadership of the reac- 
tionary, the child butcher, Mr. Rhee?” 

Clarke says “American boys are dying 
and freezing that this tyrant be restored 
to power.” 

He charges that. Asians of other lands, 
and small and J&rge nations all over the 
world “behold the U. S. in the role of an 


“imperialist power, reaching out to oc- 


cupy land at the back door of a nation 
which is hated by our government, Rus- 
sia.” = 

Praying alone cannot prevent war; it 


takes “genuine sincerity, earnest desire 
- t0 cooperate; it takes action instead of 


talk, love instead of hate.” 
Mrs. Elizabeth McKinney, of Clas- 
gow, Ky., says, in the same issue, “If . 
some m4 those drunken big shots were 
put on the front lines to fight this war, it 


_ probably wouldn't last too long, and our 


young men could stay home.” 


DETROIT, Jan. 14.—The Detroit Free 
Press carries a big story titled “What 
Are the Writers from Home Telling 
Their Legislators” which reveals that 
thousands are demanding the United 


~ States “pull out of Korea, Japan and Ev- 


Sen. Ives (R-NY) says his mail shows 
“a loss of confidence in Washington 
People ‘don’t understand 


on Page 8) 
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“WASHINGTON, Jan. 14.—Americans face a tax in- 
crease of more than $15,000,000,000 as President Truman 
prepares to demand $70,000,000,000 for his 1951-52 war 


budget in Congress tomorrow. 

The _Treasury Department is 
known to be “studying” a national 
sales tax. This will drive prices .up 
another big notch, and take the 
money out of the pockets of those 
least able to pay. 


The President's message will be} 


read to the House and Senate at 
12:30 tomorrow afternoon. It is 
certain to ask for vast new amounts 
to be spent on military aggression 
against peoples abroad who op- 
pose the domination of Wall Street 
and its allies. 

In his economic report Friday, 
Truman declared the people would 


have te pay “very much more” in: 


taxes than the $8,000,000,000 
which Congress added‘in income 
and corporate levies last year. 
Republican House Leader Jo- 
seph W. Martin (Mass.) today 
made a play of attacking the huge 
war budget as driving the nation 
toward “Socialism.” But Martin 
and his party have cooperated ar- 
dently with Truman in developing 


the war program out of which the| 


huge budget flows. 

Martin: estimated that the av- 
erage citizen already pays about 
25 percent of his income in local, 


state and federal taxes, and pes, 
clared the new proposed increases 
would make the figure from one- 
third to one-half. 

A tax hike of 15 billions would 
be the largest single boost in the 
nation’s history. FDR asked for a 
$10,500,000,000 increase in 1943. 
He got only $2.,.250,000,000. 


3,600 in 


By Carl Hirsch 


Rally Vote 5-Point 


Peace Program 


Chicago 


CHICAGO, Jan. 14.—A thundering “Welcome Home” 
was given to Chicago’s eight delegates to the recent World 
Peace Congress by 3,600 people, who launched a new 


_ crusade in the fight for peace. 


A jammed rally at the big Coli- 
seum here Friday night adopted a 
five-point “Chicago. Peace Plan” 
and initiated chain balloting in a 
poll which is to reach in this city’s 
shops, communities and organiza- 
tions. 


In a stirring joint report the 


eight delegates told of—the = 


saw congress, where delegates of 
80 nations pledged an_ untiring 
struggle against atomic World 
War III. 

“We have returned to speak our 
hearts and our minds and to strug- 
gle to win the peace the world 
wants, declared Rev. Massie Ken- 
nard, Minister to Youth of the 

(Continued on Page 9) 


WASHINGTON, Jan. 14. Beaton’ and Congressmen today admitted they were 


being deluged by angry letters from parents against the proposed draft of 18-year-olds, 


At the same time, congressional demands mounted that President Truman get the con- 


War Darkens 
| Classrooms, 
Survey Shows 


CHICAGO, y 14. — War s 
ters have hit college campuses 
across the nation, and many stu- 
dents are adopting a “go to hell” 
attitude because of the uncertainty 
of the world and their own futures, 
a survey showed today. 

Morale has grown worse since 
the Christmas holidays, schools re- 
ported; because of U.S. losses in 
Korea and the consultations stu- 
dents had with their draft boards 
at Christmas. Since then, authori- 
ties said, many students seem to 
have taken a “what's the use’ view. 

‘The typical- bitter attitude of 
soon-to-be-drafted students was 


lsummed up this way by Larry 


Kaufmann, a non-vet senior at the 
University of Oklahoma: “Why 
study to be a soldier?” 

Officials at many schools said 
they have made direct appeals to 
students to “live as usual from day 
to day and try not to worry. But 
some admitted privately they 
“don't blame” siendadts for being 
jittery, when their draft statuses 
are so hazy. 

50 COLLEGES 

The survey of some 55 
colleges and universities showed 
that many students have been 
called into reserve units and that 
large numbers of students plan to 
enlist after mid-term exams rather 
than wait to be ‘drafted in June, 
so that they can have their pick of 
the services. Some students just 
didn't show up after Christmas. 

“We need a clearer outlook for 

students,’ said Willis Tate, vice- 
president of Southern Methodist 
University. He said’ there. was. 
“much hysteria” on the campus 
and indecision on the part of men 
who are “faced by the threat of 
changes in the draft laws.” 

Dr. Guy Stevenson, dean of the 
Arts College of the University of 
Louisville, said about i100 men had 
left the Art College in the past 
month, and this was causing other 
students to. wonder if they should 
go too. “A student can't think of 
two things at once,” he said. 

George Gibson, dean of men at 
the Georgia~ Institute of Technol- 
ogy, said the scholastic average 
had dropped slightly, partly be- 
cause of the “terrible turmoil at 
present.” 3 

“There's a bitterness among stu- 
dents I wish we could overcome, 
said Dean William Powell Jones 
of Adlebert College (Western Re- 
serve University.) 

George Wadsack, assistant dean 

(Continued on Page 9) 


omen’s World Federation 
Pleads for Martinsville 


The Women’s International Democratic Federation has called on President Truman 
and Goy. John Battle of Virginia to reverse the death sentence on the seven Martinsville 
Negro youths. The WIDF appeal followed similar pleas by many national sections of the 


organization, and coincided with 
reports of preparations in several 
areas of the | United States for the 
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Jan. 30 nationwide pilgrimage to 
Richmond, under auspices o , 


Civil Rights Congress and the Vir- 


ginia Committee to Save the Mar- 
tinsville Seven. 

“In the name of 91 million 
women of 59 countries,” the WIDF 


. appeal to President Truman said, 


“we urge you to use your influ- 
ence to reverse the death sen- 
tences of the Martinsville Seven, 
who were condemned in a lynch 
atmosphere after confessions ex- 


'torted by beatings and later re- 


pudiated, The women of the world 


fare outraged by this ree yee of 


the elementary ve tans 
citizens,” 


Negro 


-_ 


In announcing progress of p ~~ 


the | arations for the pilgrimage to. Ri 


mond, the CRC also reported re- 
ceipt of a letter from Francis Gray- 
son, 37-year-old father of five chil- 
dren, who is one of the seven vic- 
tims of Virginia lynch justice. Ad- 
dressing the delegates of the Jan. | 
30 pilgrimage, Grayson wrote: I 
always believe something can be 
done, I am not giving up. So 
please carry-on to win.” 

DEATH NEXT MONTH 

The _.egro men are scheduled 
to die in the electric chair on Feb. 
2 and 5. The delegation will meet 
in Richmond Jan. 30 to urge Gov. 

(Continued on Page 9) _ 


sent of Congress before sending 
jadditional U.S. troops to Europe. 


A second leading Democrat, Sen. 
Paul H. Douglas, of Illinois, added 
his voice yesterday to those of 
Republicans that the chief execu- 
tive get Congressional consent. 
Sen. Walter F. George, of Georgia, 
top-ranking Democrat on the Sen- 
j ate Foreign Relations Committee, 
called on the president Saturday 


to submit the troop question to. 


Congress. 

Their actions grew out of oh 
tered countrywide protests against 
sending the nation’s youth. to bat- 
tlelines in Asia or Europe’ and 
against drafting them at 18. 
OPPOSE 18-YEAR DRAFT 

“The protests have been increas- 
ing with every mail,” one Senator 
told the press, asking that his name 
be withheld. Most of them, he 
said, result from three days of tes- 
timony by Mrs. Anna M. Rocen- 
berfi on behalf of Gen. George C. 
Marshall, Secretary of Defense. 

She and Marshall said Pres. Tru- 
man supported the plan for lower- 
ing the present minimum age of 
19 to 18 and lengthening service 
from 21 to 27 months. 

Sen. Emest W. McFarland, of 
Arizona, the Senate Democratic 
leader, said he had received ‘ ‘quite 
a few protests’ against drafting 
the 18-year-olds. 

Sen. Kenneth S. Wherry, of Ne- 
braska, the Senate Republican 
leader, said he was confident that 
the U.S. could “fill its manpower 
needs by emphasis on sea and air 
strength, without so large an Army 
that it requires drafting of 18-year- 
olds, stripping essential men from 
our farms, breaking up homes by 


taking married men with children 
and possibly recalling World War 
II veterans.” | 
Aides of Sen. Irving M. Ives (R., 
N. Y.), said he had received many 
protests against drafting 18 year 
olds. So did Senator Everett M, 
Dirksen (R., IIl.) : 


‘PUBLIC BE DAMNED’ 

Sen. Douglas’ demand that Tru- 
man get the consent of Congress 
before sending more troops to 
Europe came as Sen. Homer Fer- 
guson (R., Mich.) declared that 
Truman had a “public-be-damned” 
attitude in saying he will consult 
the legislators, but will not ask 
their permission because he already 
has the right ac Commander-in- 
Chief of the armed forces. 

The issue may come to a head 
in the Senate today (Monday) 
when GOP floor leader Wherry, of 
Nebraska, is expected to demand 
action on his resolution forbidding: 
the president from sending more 
troops before Congress approves. 

The legislators are clearly 
forced by the surging pressure of 
public opinion.’ Douglas, for ex- 
ample, backed his argument by 
saying there is “sufficient division 
in the country” on the issue, and 
asserted that Secretary of State 
Acheson had “made a pledge” not 
to send troops without first asking 
Congress.” 

Sen. Dirksen backed former 
President Herbert Hoover's posi- 
tion. Dirksen and Republican sen- 
ators Styles. Bridges (N.H.), Alex- © 
ander Smith (N. J.) also said that 
regardless of “legal” authority, the 
President should ask congressional 
approval. 


CITY HALL PICKETED 
ON TEACHERS’ FIRING 


A 20-hour continuous picketing vigil-at City Hall in pro- 
test against the impending firing of 1,008 substitute teachers 
was carried out Friday night by members of Teachers Union, 


Local 555, United Public Workers. 


The pickets, bearing signs and) sorely needed in the city’s school 


the Stars and Stripes, began their 
march Friday afternoon with 


about 100 in line and broke up 


about noon Saturday. The march 
was uninterrupted throughout the 
night with the number in line vary- 
ing from a half dozen to about 25. 
Other unions and parents groups 
contributed pickets throughout 
the night. 

The pickets demanded action on 
a letter sent by their union te May- 
or Impellitteri, urging a Board of 
Estimate appropriation to retain 
"| the substitutes on their jobs. 
SMALL SUM NEEDED 

The appropriation 
would amount to only one half of 
one percent of the education bud- 
get, the union pointed out. 

The substitutes marked for dis- 
missal have been teaching since 
the current school term began. 
Many of them will either suffer 
hardship because of lack of earn- 
ings or foresake their profession at 


necessary 


a time when more teachers are. 


system. 

The memorandum presented by 
the teachers to the Mayor points 
out that the substitutes will be 
needed next term to relieve the 
understaffing in the school system, 
reduce oversize classes, improve. 
the neglected remedial - program, 
bolster inadequate guidance pro- 
grams and other services. 


NEW SUBSTITUTES 

It is further pointed out that the 
Board of Education, already an- 
ticipating the shortage next Spring, 
has tentatively announced exami- 
nations for “new’ substitutes. 

“Consider then the folly of firmg 
1,008 already qualified teachers in 
the hope that they will remain ‘in 
storage’ for next year, the union: 
told the Mayor. “No group of em-. 
ployes will for any length of time 
allow themselves to be subjected 
to a policy of being hired in _Sep- 
tember and fired in February.” 


LEADING N.Y. RA BBIS JOIN. 
VOICES AGAINST WAR DRIV 


Leading rabbis in New York at the weekend added their. voices: 
to the people’s protests against war and the rearming of Germany. 


Rabbi Max Felshin, of the Radio City Synagogue, declared: 
“The reported negotiations this week by a U. S. delegation, headed 
by Major Gen. George P. Hayes with a committee of German gen- 
erals urging rearmament upon Western Germany, has sent a shudder 
of disgust and horror through the spine of civilization.” ~~ 

Rabbi David De Sola Pool, at the Spanish and Portuguese. 
Synagogue, said, “Man does not have to give himself up to fears, | 
prejudice, hysterical witchhunting, mass. hatred and war.” 

Rabbi Louis-. Newman, of Temple Rodeph Sholom said, “No. 
single individual-or group of individuals has the _ to — our 


oe or meee into a destructive war.” NS 


By Max Gordon 


On a bleak frosty | 
vesant area—without benefit of doctor, midwife or nurse. The child’s parents were Negro. A few hours 


the mother had been turned away from Cumberland H 


Upon birth of the child in that cold apartment, the 
husband again called the hospital. Two internes arrived, 
cut the umbilical cord, and left without further treatment. 


There was no room at the hos- 
ital, they said, and, besides, the 
aby was already born. 

The husband was left with his 
despair and fury. But fortunate- 
ly, only a few months earlier, 
there had sprung up in this Ne- 
bt ges community—the “Har- 
em” of Brooklyn — a spirited, 
widespread movement for a 750- 
bed interracial hospital,’ health 


centers and clinics, all of which it | 


tragically lacked—and lacks. 


A neighbor recalled the name 
of a doctor associated with this 
movement, and reached him by 
phone. He immediately read the 
riot act to the hospital. Shame 
facedly, it sent the two internes 
back to the woman with her 
new-born baby. They took her 
and the infant to the hospital. 

The gina. morning, the 
husband was told he was “Jucky” 
to find his wife alive. 


THERE WERE SEVERAL 
EMPTY BEDS IN HIS WIFE'S 
WARD. 


Three Negro Babies 
Die of Neglect 


The baby, in this case, man- 
aged to live and thrive. 

But a few months later, the 
entire community was shaked 
when—in the short space of three 
weeks—three other Negro babies 
died after.they were either re- 
jected, or were given slight, su- 
perficial treatment and turned 
out at Kings County Hospital. 


It:is the opinion of old-time 
residents of Bedford-Stuyvesant 
that such tragedies were not un- 
common in the community. 
These three became matters of 
en knoweldge and agitation 

ecause in nine months the 
above-mentioned movement for 
_badly-needed hospital and health 
facilities had made its impact 
on the consciousness of the peo- 
ple, and had made them espe- 
cially sensitive to such events. 
There was no longer helpless ac- 
ceptance, but a channel through 
which something could be done. 

What is this Bedford-Stuy- 
vesant hospital and health move- 
ment which today embraces al- 
most the entire community and 
which has been pounding per- 
sistently and ever more laa 
on the doors of City Hall for 
more than a year? How did it 
get started? 


56 Infant Lives 
Lost in °48 
In the summer of 1949, the 
Brooklyn Health Council of the 
American Labor Party, com- 
posed largely of doctors and den- 
tests, made a study of health 
conditions in their county. They 
came up with some figures which 
startled them. They found that: 
® In 1948, among the white 
populatio:. of Brooklyn, there 


. 


were 26 infant deaths for every | : 


thousand live births. But among 
the Negro people, there were 43 


infant deaths for every thousand 


live births. They calculated this 

meant 56 more infants had died 

in Bedford-Stuyvesant that year 

than in any similar-sized area in 
yn. 

* In 1941, 20 percent of the 


in Brooklyn lived in Bedford- 


Stuyvesant. By 1947, the propor- 


- tion had risen to nearly 30 per- 
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® In 1948, among the white 
population of Brooklyn, 30 peo- 
ple died of tuberculosis for ev- 
ery 100,000 population. Among 
the Negro people, the propor- 


tion was 164 for every 100,000 


population—or more than five 
time as high. 

The ALP Health Council fur- 
ther found that there were two 
major reasons for this difference 
in the death rates of Negro and 
white. 

These were discrimination in 
living conditions directed at the 
Negro people primarily, and dis- 
crimination in health tacilities in 
the Bedford-Stuyvesant commu- 
nity. There was no hospital, no 
adequate health center, no nu- 
trition clinic and only two 
pope - equipped, overcrowded 

aby health stations, in contrast 
to five in other communities of 
similar size. 

They found' mothers had to 
wait 48 days for immunization 
and medical check-ups for their 
babies, where in other areas the 
waiting period was 7 to 10 days. 

The ALP Health Council did 
not stop at research. .On the 
basis ot its findings, it dispatched 
a letter, om Sept. 23, 1949, to 
ministers, professionals, trade 
unionists, block associations, po- 
litical figures, civic bodies, par- 
ent-teacher associations—to all, 
in short, in the Bedford-Stuyve- 
sant community with influence 
or following or responsibility of 
any sort to the people of the 
area, 

The letter asked for atten- 
dance at a conference scheduled 
for Oct. 19. Because the need 
was so sorely felt, the response 
was enormous, The conference, 
attended by hundreds, got down 
to business at once, and named 
two delegations: one to the Com- 
missioner of Hospitals, to request 
a hospital; and one to the Com- 
missioner of Health, to put in a 
bid for more baby health sta- 
tions. 

This conference marked the 
organized beginnings of the 
present vigorous movement in 
the community. But it was ac- 
tually preceded by agitation and 
earlier, sporadic movements 
against the neglect of health and 
hdspital conditions there. 

The powerful voice of the 
late Peter Y. Cacchione, Com- 
munist Councilman from 1942 
until his death in 
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day last February, a baby was born in an unheated backyard shack in Brooklyn's Bedford-Stuy- 


before the birth, . 


ospital, a city institution, on the ground that there was no room. 


MEMBERS of the Bedford-Stuyvesant Health Congress collecting signatures on the petition for 


a hospital in the community. On the extreme left is Miss Mary Alston, who heads the Congress’ 
Ministers’ Committee. Third from left is Mrs. Florence Kadoo, member of the Committee. On right 
is Dr. Joseph Prusslin, member of the Committee. Scene is on corner of Nostrand Ave. and Fulton 


St. 


1947, had often been raised on 
the floor of the Council in de- 
mand for improved health facil- 
ities, Cacchione had _ intimate 
ties with many groups and in- 
dividuals in the community, and 
when he spoke, it was as their 
voice in the legislative halls of 
the city. 


On Novy. 4, 1949, two weks 
after the conference, a delega- 
tion of 20 met with City Hos- 
pitals Commissioner Maurice 
ne el, and urged action in be- 

alf of a 750-bed hospital. 


On that delegation of 20 were 
seven doctors and dentists, three 
ministers, heads of several block 
associations, the chairman of the 
Bedford-Stuyvesant Communit 
Council with more than 70 af- 
filiates, heads of Parent-Teachers 
Associations and others. 


The power of the conference 
was felt by city politicians who 
in the election campaign of 1949 
made lavish promises to the 


people of the community cun- 


cerning health facilities. 


Health Congress Sets 
¢-Point Program 


Following this initia] action, 
the continuations committee set 
up by the conference decided to 
organize itself into a permanent 
body, the Bedford-Stuyvesant 
Health Congres 
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Stuyvesant area of Brooklyn, which was offered to the City Health 


# 


‘ 


den, a dentist who had headed 
the ALP Health Council, was 
named chairman. Deighton Os- 
borne, a Negro businessman who 
is chairman of a Block Associa- 
tion, was named treasurer and 
later became co-chairman, Elea- 
nor Wolfert, one of the nation’s 
few Negro women pharmacists, 
was named secretary. Miss Mary 
Alston of the dee om Club, an 
institution of 2,500 members, 
became head of the ministers’ 
committee. Mrs. Dorothy Pat- 
terson, active in several civic 
groups in the community, headed 
the publicity committee. 

The Congress adopted a se- 
ven-point program, including a 
750-bed hospital serviced by Ne- 
gro and white doctors and nurses 
sympathetic to the needs and 
problems of the community; a 
well-equipped health center; at 
least four more child care cen- 
ters; TB clinics, dental clinics, 
day nurseries for working moth- 
ers, more adequate relief stand- 


ards; provision in city hospitals 


for training Negro medical stu- 
dents, doctors and nurses; staff 
appointments of Negro doctors, 
dentists and other medical work- 
ers in all city-controlled hos- 


. pitals. 


30,000 Citizens 
Petition City 

A petition campaign was un- 
dertaken, which to date has 
garnered more than 30,000 sig- 
natures to present to the city au- 
thorities. The Congress sent 


delegation after delegation to 


Board of Estimate hearings, City 
Council committee meetings, 
Mayors O'Dwyer and Impoellit- 
teri, Commissioner Kogel, Coun- 
cilman Jack Kranis. It has held 
several mass meetings and con- 
ferences, in which the people 


of the community, its ministers, 


trade unionists, political figures 


and others have participated. It 


a“ 


ea. 
for a baby health clinic. Fhecity refused the offer. : 
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has talked to scores of church 


groups, civic bodies, clubs, 


unions, 


In the early part of this year, 
one minister, Rey. George W. 
Thomas of the Brown. Memocial 


| Baptist Church, offered the City 


ey ae 
ERE, 


More than 30,000 signatures have been collected by the community. 


baby health clinic, The city au- 
thorities at first accepted the 

ift, but reneged when it was 
fo und $15,000 would be needed 
to equip it. Ironically, it was at 
about this. time that Mayor 
O’Dwyer had his salary boosted 
$15,000 a year. 

The power and activity of this 
movement has borne some fruit. 
In the capital budget for 1951- 
52, there are three items: 

® $916,000 for acquisition of 
a site and preliminary study of 
construction plans for a hospital, 
to cost eventually $11,000.000. 

® $794,000 for a health cen- 
ter, to be built only after other 
things are- taken care of in the 
budget. 

® $17,050 to purchase a site 
for another health center, even- 
tually to cost $305,000 to con- 
struct. : 


Part of War on 


National Oppression 
This is promising, the people 
in the Health Congress say. But 
they are by no means satisfied, 
for as yet these are just figures 
on a piece of paper. The health 
centers have “low _ priority,” 


which means it may be a long 


time before they are reached, 


~and-no one knows when. the 


$11,000,000 for the actual build- 
ing of the hospital will be 
given. Thus, the Congress is 
girding itself for a continued, 
more intense fight to get things 
going. 4 . | : 

The people of the community 
have let it be known they do not 
intend to be sidetracked, either, 
by excuses that the hospital and 
health centers cannot be built © 
because of the trumped-up war 
hysteria. They know if they per- 
mit this, it will be a long: time 
before their badly neglected 
community will get the facilities — 
it needs. | 


As one professional involved 


in the fight put it, discrimina- 
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- State rent director Joseph D. McGoldrick’s 1951 rent control plan goes to the State 
Legislature today, with reports widely current, that he will call for increases going as high as 
rcent. Presentation of McGoldrick’s plan, which becomes law on March | if it is not 


15 pe 
specifically rejected’ by the Legis- 
lature, will be followed tomorrow 
by a Tenants Lobby in Albany. 
The Lobby will be the opening 
shot in a mass legislative fight for 
a genuine rent control program 
and for abolition of jimcrow iu all 
phases of housing in New York. 
The McGoldrick program is ex- 
pected to include as its main fea- 
‘tures, a 15 percent “voluntary” 
increase in rents, and a “fair prof- 
it” for landlords. What the “fair 
profit” will be has not been re- 


It is known, however, from 
previous actions of McGoldrick’s 
office that the State Rent Director 


plans to change the concept of 


“operating costs’ in such a way as 
to underplay landlord’s profits, 
thus paving the way for general 
boosts under this item, 

The Legislature does not have 
to act on the McGoldrick Plan in 
order to have it become law. The 
state rent control act of last year 
provided that if the Legislature 
does not change or reject it, then 
it automatically becomes law. 

As the New York Tenants and 
Consumers Councils and Amer- 
ican Labor Party spokesmen have 
pointed out, this means the ten- 
ants will have to force the Legis- 
lature to act in order to defeat 
the plan. 


iregulations needed to execute it, 


McGoldrick’s plan will be in- 
cluded in a 203-page document, 
which will embody also the actual 


and the conclusions of a rent sur- 
vey completed on Nuvember 1 by 
McGolderick’s office. 


36.6% PROFIT 

The conclusions showed, ironi- 
cally, that “landlords. are doing 
mighty well, and have no need 
of rent boosts. According to the 
survey, they raked in a profit of 
36.6 percent on income. before 
fixed charges. Some. landlords 
made as high as 60 percent. 

By switching the meaning of 
“fixed charges” and_ subtracting! 


‘them from the profits, McGeldrick’s; 


Ul open the door to 


»? 


regulations 
rent hikes under a “fair. | 
clause even where landlord profits: 
are actually high. 

York Tenants -and Consumers 


Councils, will include also dele- 
gations from the Committee to End 
Jimcrow in Stuyvesant Town and 
from the huge Levittown project 
in Queens. 

In addition to seeking changes 
in the rent control law to cover 
their projects, now uncovered by 
the law, these delegations will join 
with the Councils in pressing for 
a Fair Practices Act in housing 
and ownership of property, de- 
signed to knock out all jimcrow 
in private, as well as  publicly- 
aided, housing. 


The Lobby program will include 


as its main demands: ce 
® Rent rollback to June; 1947 
levels, with strict controls. 
® Extension of rent control to 
so-called “new housing,” now ex- 


empt, and to other areas not now ~ 


included. ; 

® Moratorium .on all evictions. 

® Fair Housing Act for all pri- 
vate and public housing, 
amendment of the present Wicks- 
Austin Law barring jimcrow. in 
publicly-aided future housing to 
include present projects. : 

® $500,000,000 public housing 
fund. 

® Tighten the law on maitten- 
ance of services, with jail sen- 
tences for landlords who reduce 
vital needs, 

The mass rent lobby in Albany 
tomorrow, organized by the New . 
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By Harry Raymond 


ELIZABETH, Jan. 14—Whether Americans can speak 
out in this industrial city for peace as millions are now doing 
throughout the land will be argued in Superior Court here 


tomorrow morning (Monday). The 
issue will be a handbill published 
last December by the Communist 
Party of New Jersey urging media- 


tion of the Korean war. 


Charles Nusser, secretary of the 
New Jersey Communist Party, is 
held in the Union County Jail in 
$30,000 bail for distributing that 
handbill to workers of the Singer 
He is charged 
under a 1918 “anti-subversive” law 
with having in his possessioin leat- 
lets which “incite and encourage 
subversion.” 


Solomon Golat, Newark civil! Council, swore out the warrant for 


rights attorney, will seek Nusser’s 
re.ease on a writ of habeus corpus 
in the Supreior Court hearing to- 
morrow. 


Nusser's arrest and his imprison- 
ment under high bail climaxes a 
series of illegal actions on the 
part of local industrial leaders and 
city officials to suppress both the 
growing sentiment for peace and 
militant demands of the workers 


_ for improved economic conditions.. 


Also: charged with “subversion” 
under the old law is Calvin di Fil- 
ippis, former General Motors work- 
er. He is free on $15,000 bail 
and his case is scheduled for trial 
before Union County Judge Ed 
ward A. McGrath on Jan. 19. 


Di Filippis and three other GM 
workers were attack in the plant 
by company thugs last summer 
when they advocated peaceful set- 
tlement of world differences. Not 
only was he driven from the plant, 
but was indicted under the “anti- 
subversive’ law by a grand jury 
stacked fith GM officials and their' 
friends ard relatives. | 
_ Nusser’s indictment will be de 
manded from a similar grand jury 
—a jury of 23 handpicked from a 
panel of industrial executives, man- 
agers, assistant managers. com- 
pany presidents, credit and sales 
cficials. 

Union County grand juries have 
long been notorious as anti-labor 
juries. A six-month. probe. of the 


‘jury system here was ordered bv 


the State Supreme Court in 1949 
as a result of indictments of labor 
leaders active in the bitter Phelps- 


~. Dodge strike. _ : 


The Srameup character of Nuss- 
er's arrest was revealed by Martha 
Stone. Communist Party State 
Chairman, when she compared 
contents of the handbill with de- 


mands appearing daily: in .news- 
_.* papers for peace, for ending _ 
=... Kerean conflict, for outlawing th 


the suit, after news services’ stories! 


Carran Act.” 


A-bomb and removal of Mac- 
Arthur. 

Nusser and the party leafflet, 
Miss Stone declared, “express 
the view of millions of Americans 
especially the’ mothers who are 
writing to newspapers urging that 
their sons be brought home from 
Korea.” 

“The excessive bail set in the 
courthouse in Elizabeth is a dis- 
grace and a blot on our democ- 
racy, Mis Stone said. 

She noted that Daniel Tracey, 
Jr., president of the Elizabeth City 


Nusser’s arrest. 

“The City Council ot Elizabeth, 
together with the Singer Manu 
facturing Co., it appears, cooked 
up this plan to arrest Charles Nus-| 
ser in order to intimidate the Singer 
workers and interfere with the 
growing peace sentiment in the 
plant,” Miss Stone added. 

A large number of protests: 
against the arrest of Nusser and 
the high bail were received over 
the week-end by County Judges 
Edward A. McGrath and Walter 
A. Hetfield III. 


New Action on 
McCarran Law 


The Civil Rights Congress. an- 
nounced Friday that it was with- 
drawing a suit against the McCar- 
ran Act in order to amend its posi- 
tion and strengthen the legal fight 
against the police-state law. Wil- 
liam L, Patterson, CRC executive 
secretary issued the statement on 


behalf of a number of initiators of 


slanted stories to the effect that the 
fight against the law was being} 
dropped. | 

“We dismissed our suit against} 
the McCarran Law,” Patterson de-| 
clared, “in order to take full advan-} 
tage of the unanimous Supreme 
Court decision in the Blau case re- 
lating to self-incrimination. In our 

inion this decision shoves more 


rly the untonstitutionality of|son’s use of private army reports{} 
threatened the secrecy. of the army 


the registration features of the Moc: 
“We are taking steps to amend 
complaint accordingly and to 
reinstate the «suit before greater 


‘| workers,” she declared. The hall 


By Mel Fiske 


1,000 at I. Miller Vote to 
Join 5,000 in Shoe Strike 


Angered by the company’s meager’ counter offer of five cents, 1,000 I. Miller work- 
ers will today join the walkout of 5,000 other shoe workers to back their demands for a 
15 cents an hour cost of living increase. The 1,000 were scheduled to meet this morning in 


Volkerts Hall, 3811-27 Ave, Long 
[sland City, where on Friday tley 
had. voted unanimously to join the 
walkout, 


Negotiations with the company 
broke off ‘Luesday after two truit- 
iess weeks ot bargaining, officials 
of Joint Council 13, United Shoe 
Workers, reported. | 

Steve Ocuto, chairman of the 
[, Miller union local, asked the 


| 


ed|1,000, “What are we going to do 


about it?” : 

“Walk out,” they roared, Grab- 
bing the microphone, a young 
worker exclaimed that other shoe 
workers in department were deter- 
mined to stay out “as long as it 
takes to win what we. need.” 

A young woman unionist arose 
to appeal tor a fight to raise the 
basic minimum from 85 cents to 
$1 for unskilled workers. “We have 
the same problems as the skilled 


rocked with applause and cheers. 

The stoppage of I. Miller work- 
ers increased the intensity of the 
fight against the Shoe Manufactur- 


Admit ‘Secret 
Report’ Gives 
Lie to MacA 


ers Board of Trade, which has re- 
jected all demands to negotiate 
with the union. The union has 
asked for 15 cents cost of living 
increase, and the raising of the 
minimum wage to $1. 

A crack in the manufacturers’ 


front was reported by Isidore Ros- 


enberg, Joint Council manager. 
Rosenberg said that four shops 
had signed stipulations with the 
union. Workers in those sliops have 
returned to their benches, he said, 
adding that he expected many 
other manufacturers to agree to 
the stipulations shortly. ° 
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WHOLESALE PRICES HIT 


NEW PEAK FOR 


9TH WEEK 


WASHINGTON, Jan. 14—Wholesale prices are up 17.2 per- 


cent from a year ago, according 


to the latest report of the U. S, 


Bureau of Labor Statistics. The report, for the week ending fan. 9Y, 
showed these prices hit an all-time high for the ninth consecutive 


week, : 


They were 2.5 percent higher than four weeks ago, and 13.4 
percent above the June figure, before the Korean fighting began. 
The 17.2 percent rise above a year ago will be felt at the — 


retail level shortly. 


aT 
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WASHINGTON, Jan. 14—Army 
Secretary Frank Pace has virtu-, 
ally admitted that war news ema- 
nating from MacArthurs com- 
mand in the Far East consists of a 
lot of hokum. 

The admission was in the form 
of a statement that columnist Drew 
Pearson actually had the straight: 


rom the Korean war front did not 


Pearson wrote recently that the 
published figures about overwhelm- 
ing ‘strength of the Chinese volun- 
teers in Korea were grossly ex- 
aggerated, and were contradicted 
by secret reports which showed no 
such numerical superiority. : 

MacArthur, Pearson wrote, had 
said in press communiques that a 


in the fighting, whereas his private 
reports had given 100,000. 

Pearson was attacked 
Senate floor by Sen. Joseph: R. Mc- 
Carthy, Wisconsin political storm 
trooper, who claimed that Pear- 


Arm y Secretary Pace adr 
in a letter to MeCarthy Pearson had 


goods when he charged in a news- : 
per column that secret reports; 


jibe with public releases. 


1 
million Chinese had been involved: } 
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The German 
Contradiction 
COMMENTING. on the discussions between 


seq The “unreality” arises from 
4 the fact that both the German 
= masses and important sections of 
‘= the German ruling class see sev- 
_ | © eral real alternatives to becom- 
© <4 ing the “Hessians’—the economic 
<7. and military vassals—of the 
©. American-dominated Atlantic 
= Pact. Or, at least, the bargain- 
m ing possibilities in relation to the 
West are by no means ex- 
hausted. 
° 

- FOR THE GERMAN PEOPLE, the issue is 
quite clear. They don’t want to be cannon-fodder 
of a foreign-controlled coalition which risks turn- 
ing Germany into another Korea. Taken as a 
whole, the German people remember one little 
thing which is brushed aside in this .country — 
namely, that the Soviet Union once before de- 
feated the most powerful army that Germany 
ever put into the field, and defeated it almost 

single-handed. 


To become the pawns of an anti-Soviet war 
which not only doesn't promise victory but means 
razing Germany worse than the still - unrebuilt 
cities of Berlin and Nurenberg holds few attrac- 
tions for the German people, no matter how dee 
the anti-Soviet prejudices are. Moreover, the pull 
of a united Germany, instead of a civil war within 
Germany, is very powerful. 


All this explains the swing to those parties, . 


like the Socialists in Hesse, and to the peace move- 
ment which stand against remilitarization and 


propose neutrality. ‘It explains the pressure which. 


forces Chancellor Adenauer to maneuver carefully 


with the unity proposals of the German Demo- — 


cratic Republic. 
a 

BUT SUCH 'a profound reluctance to become 
wns of the Atlantic Pact cannot be explained 
ully unless the calculations of the German bour- 
geoisie are taken into account. This German rul- 
ing class has a long and canny experience. In 
the first place, it wants the highest grew price 
for becoming an ally of the United States, and 
that would be. the German sovereignty, without 


which there is no real alliance, but only vassalage. . 


Sovereignty would mean a free hand to arm a 
German army, not some regiments of “Hessians.” 
It would also mean much more of a free hand 
economically—giving Germany the power to com- 
pete in the capitalist market while holding open 
the prospect of trade with eastern Europe, the 
Soviet Union and even Asia. 

It is significant that as soon as the Bonn re- 
gime got new promises from the West, it cooled 
off to the Schuman plan, which means sharing 
the Ruhr with French capital. Last Friday's 
N. Y. Herald-Tribune reports the very interest- 
ing story of an attempted $500,000,000 trade deal 
between some German industrialists and People’s 
China. a he : 

Even though Adenauer is essentially maneuv- 
ering with the Grotewohl unity proposals and 
using them to appease popular sentiment, while 
blackmailing the West. there is certainly a sec- 
tion of the German ruling class which speculates 
on a unified Reich that would become an inde- 
pendent factor in Europe — based on remaining 
neutral even if only for a time. 


THUS, in pressing forward with the project 
of a Nazitied army—which the State Department 
is certainly doing—it is running up against pro- 
found contradictions. It is running up against 
the mounting hostilities of all of Germany’s neigh- 
bors. They don’t want to see a Nazi army 
emerge as their own armies become submerged in 
an American-dominated, war-provoking alliance. 

The State Department is also running up 
against contradictory advices at home, where some 
ruling circles question whether military occupa- 
tion of France should not be the fulcrum of the 
Atlantic Pact; others even suggest waiting to see— 
as the Wall Street Journal put it—what price could 
‘be exacted from the U.S.S.R. in a Big Four nego- 


tiation over Germany. Above all, the State De- — 


partment runs up against the fact that the German 
situation itself is becoming hotter and harder to 
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Letiers from Readers 


Action in 
The Derrick Case | 


Brooklyn 
Editor, Daily Worker: 


It's obvious that, in relation - 


to the cold blooded slaying of 
the Negro veteran, John Derrick 
by two policemen, Mayor Impel- 
litteri is dodging our delegations 
in the hope the case will “cool 
off’ and the result will be an- 
other cover-up of the police and 
more invitation for bigger police 
violence against the Negro peo- 


ple. 


It's my opinion that this case 
is of extreme ‘importance and 


should not be allowed to “cool . 


off” and should not be fought 


just on the basis of delegations to 


' Mayor Impellitteri or be handled 


by Harlem organizations alone. 
Judging by the characteristics 


THERE WAS MORE-~ 
WONDER WHERE 
T ALla WENT 7 


4“ 
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of the case I think this.is an issue 
that could be made a main city- 
wide issue and by all means 
should be fought by the pro- 
gressive labor movement and 
veterans organizations. 


Let's not isolate this case in 
Harlem and let’s not wait too 
long. If we can’t get any action 
from the city administration, 
let's go to the people—Negro and 
white—which is the surest and 
quickest way to force the ci 
administration to move. Let's 
also demand prosecution of the 
*wo patrolmen who killed Der- 
rick, 


It’s high time the labor move- | 


ment takes the leadership in 
such, an issue and begin to dem- 
onstrate against these murderers 
of nianehal citizens. 

S. M. 


Ge SASSOON REE OSS SRS KOS HOR AAAS nnnenames: 


THE HERALD TRIBUNE'S 
— Higgins does her best 
Sunday, in an interview with 
Chiang Kai-shek on Taiwan 
(Formosa), to persuade readers 
that additional billions and arms 
to the discredited dictator “would 
not be ‘Operation Rathole,’” 
She admits that Chiang is aware 
of “American fears” on this score. 
She plugs Chiang’s effort to pre- 


sent himself as a Galahad of de- © 


mocracy, and that his troops 
are dedicated and combat- 
ready.” 

. 

THE N. Y. TIMES grows 
lyrical Sunday in a four-column 
headline because “Boom Days 
Are Here Again On Stock Ex- 
change.” “Buying stock in an 
American corporation with large 
potential defense orders,” the 

per says, “seems to be a safe 
aven. It crows over the fact 
that “a flow of European capi- 
tal. from European countries 
would find its way here” because 
“world conditions (are) in their 
present chaotic state.” This, it 
says, “is only natural.” And for 
some obscure reason, it says phi- 
losophically, “Money is the yel- 
lowest commodity in the world.” 

To reap this gold harvest for 
the billionaires in palaces, it is 
necessary, the Times says, “to 
discourage the purchase of 
houses, automobiles and televi- 
sion sets “by tightened mort- 
gage and consumer credit.” 

. 


THE JOURNAL-AMERICAN 


Sunday between its calls for 


war—is agog over the fact that. 


Press Roundup — | 


4 


f 


the Woolworth heiress, Babs 
Hutton, “Faces Fight for Her 
Man.” A French prince, in case 
youre interested, by the name 
of Prince Henri de la Tour d-Au- 
vergne has his eye cocked on 
22-year-old Argentine beer heir- 
ess, Inez Bemberg.” The prince 
is “Torn "Iwixt Two Loves.” 


THE SUNDAY NEWS, after 
giving you all the current hog- 
wash about love scandals, and 
the fact that “Two Gunmen Rob 
Magda Gabor” gets down to 
brass tacks. It believes that 
drafting the 18-year-olds is a 
first-rate idea. “We have yet to 
see a draft plan that looks fairer 
or more effective than this one 
now. But the story on Page 6 
belies its editorial.: “Protest on 
18s Draft” the headline says, 
“Showers Congress.” 

* 


- THE COMPASS, in an article 
by James Allan, throws a 
“Searchlight Qn Our Schools.” 
The teachers, it headlines, “Hit 
Back in Revealing Report.” The 
report offers overwhelming proof 
that the Board of Education is 
out “to smash or hobble” the 
Teachers Union with the excuse 
of fighting “communism.” The 
TU documents the “graft, cor- 
ruption, bigotry, plant deteriora- 
tion, and other -scandalous con- 
ditions” and traces “the back- 
ground of the men who, run our 
schools, the political influences 
that guide them, the Red scare 


leading to the trial of the eight.” 
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Now It’s Official: - 
 ACTU, Socialists at War 


frequent predictions in the pas 
these two rightwing gr 

other’s throats. The ACTUers gui 
follow the long - established @.giiyer 
view of the popes that the a. 
rightwing socialists are only a | 
“milder” form of Marxism ; 
which, while on .certain oc- ¢ 
casions it has a common ground 

with the hierarchy, is funda- 
mentally incompatible with the 
Church of Rome and remains 

its foe. , 

The Labor Leader editorial o 
regrets “the toleration and un- bit | 
derstanding which the materialistic-minded busi- 
ness unionist exhibits on so many occasions for 
the followers of Karl Marx,” and notes specific- 
ally that it is not toleration of the Communists 
the ACTU has in mind. The “business unionist” 
is warned against the “more ‘acceptable’ brand 
of Marxists,” fe ; 

THE RIGHTWING socialist aims to be stra- 
tegically employed wherever and whenever pos- 
sible,” espeeially in posts “which can influence 
personnel selection,” says the ACTU organ. This 
“policy of infiltration” is especially pressed within 
“government labor departments,” complains the 
editoral. While the number of these “infiltrating” 
socialists is not great, goes on the editorial, “it 
must be remembered that an organized minority 
occupying kéy spots can wield influence far be- 
yond its numbers.” | 

The ACTU is particularly irked because these 
“Mild Marxists” have hogged the appointments 
a? aides of the State Department as labor advisors, 
press agents and other. functionaries in Marshall 
Plan countries. It is resented that a non-Marxist 
labor movement is represented by “Marxists.” 

But that is not the worst of the matter. These 
“Marxist” agents of the State Department have 
“close political links” with the “Marxist” (Social 
Democratic) parties of the Marshall Plan coun- | 
tries, cries the ACTU organ, “parties which have 
historically been undemocratic and intolerant of 
those who differed with them politically.” . 

The Labor Leader has in mind the traditional © 
war between Socialists and clericalism in . the 
European labor movement, a division, incident- 
ally, that was much sharper decades ago than it 
is today. The ACTU organ concludes that . 
“vigilance is still the price we must pay... if we 
are to retain our freedoms.” So all-out in a war 
against’ the menace of “Mild Marxism.” 


- 

IN DETROIT, the ACTU organ the Wage 
Earner and the Reutherite organ, the Michigan 
CIO News, have been squaring off with very 
colorful language. The renting of the ClO-owned 
Port Huron Labor Center to the Socialist-run 
League for Industrial Democracy for a conference 
last Fall gave the Wage Earner ground for a 
great se of Socialist influence in the United 
Autimebile Workers. 

Slamming back at the Wage Earner, the Mich- 
igan CIO News said the ACTU organ degenerated 
“into a dishonest, incompetent, bungling smear 
sheet.” It is recalled that in the past the Wage 
Earner performed a “service” as an anti-Commiii- 
nist sheet. Now it is attempting to build itself 
on exposing a “new menace to the CIO: social- 


ism. 
The CIO organ suggested that the ACTU’ers 
“generally follow the same philosophies” as the 
eo-fascists in Germany today. To top off ev- 
erything, the ACTU is accused of “employing 
techniques shamelessly borrowed from. A Re- 
e National Association of 
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Such is the sparring now going on in lower 
ranks as events move towards a purge of the 
“mild marxists” a Philip Murray's machine. Al- 
ready some of the lesses “socialist” purgers of 
Communists. have been purged from shinee John 
Green was dumped (with Murray's support) from 
his high CIO post. “Socialist” Sam Eubanks lost 
his place on the CIO executive board as repre- 


. 


_ sentative of the Newspaper Guild. The war to 


get rid of “Socialist” George Baldanzi in textile 
is on with greater vigor than ever. ss» 
they purge 


We have always warned that after 


who many years ago 
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our country 


THE PRESIDENT’S ECONOMIC message spells 
out its determination to solve Wall Street's lunatic prob- 
lem of “over-production™ by the equally lunatic and horrible 
“solution” of a world’ war. 


Truman boasted of our country’s enormous capacity 
to produce. Yes, we have a marvellous capacity to produce: 
But what are we doing with it? 


We are getting ready to fill “the millions of Ameri- 
can graves which the notorious democracy-hater, Herbert 
Hoover, accurately and gloomily predicted would be the 
end of an anti-Soviet war in Europe. 


What President Truman did not tell the country is 
that Wall Street-Washington’s frantic rush for a world 
war comes from their terror at the very same huge produc- 
tive capacity Truman boasted about! 


Wall Street and Washington NEED WAR. That is 
the only way they know of to GUARANTEE MARKETS 
for the “OVER-PRODUCTION” of goods which inevitably 
piles up under the “free enterprise” insanity known as 
capitalism. a 


The Wall Street trusts don’t know how to make con- 
tinuous profits out of the vast productive capacity of 
America through selling peacetime goods. They are there- 
fore pushing the U. S. A. on to the Goering-Hitler path 
of “guns-not-butter.” ie 


With a nation spending Truman’s 140 BILLION 
DOLLARS FOR GUNS in two years, Wall Street hopes 
to stave off the economic crash which began to give warn- 
ing of its advance in the 1949-50 recession. The govern- 
ment hopes to “prime the pump” with war. That is the 
reason for its foreign policy. 


© . * 

TRUMAN'S ECONOMIC PROGRAM, which calls 
for a terrific looting of the real wages of American labor, 
is primed to protect and increase the profits of the Rocke- 
feller-Morgan-duPont monopolies at the expense of Amer- 
ica. 

Everything is going up in price, Truman bewails. 

Everything, that is, except the price-of the labor 
wrung from the working class in the AFL, CIO, etc., by 


_-the Wall Street purchasers of labor. 


Truman's tax program, as well as his demand for 
Jonger hours and labor “sacrifice,” spells one thing— 


A government-organized drop in the price paid for 
Jabor by the trusts, and a subsequent increase in profits 
for the-trusts through the intensification of exploitation. 


AS FOR THE TRUSTS, they are rolling in the big 
gest munitions bonanza ever known to history. The “ex- 
cess profits tax is such a joke that even Truman, the po- 
litical errand boy of the Merchants of Death, wants some 
of the generous loopholes closed a little bit. 


“The excess profits tax;’ writes Business Week (Jan. 
6), “which the President signed this week is much milder 
than business had dared to hope for,” That tells the tax 
story. 

“Stocks and ‘war babies’ booming on the Stock Ex- 
change,’ says another report. That tells the story of our 


fake “peril” and of the phony “emergency.” 


One more tip-off on Washington’s cold-blooded re- 
fusal to sit down at the table to talk peace: 


“Heavy Selling in Grain Follows News Moscow Will 


Not Oppose Cease Fire Resolution.” (New York Times, 


Jan. 44). - 


Only a fool can't see it. War means profits for the top 


rulers of the industries, That is, what is behind the Korean 


casualty list. That is what is behind the hopped-up “peril” 
for which there is not the slightest evidence. 
* @ i 
THE FIRST TWO WORLD WARS spared America. 
In fact, they brought a certain. prosperity to many, as well 
as the huge profits to the Wall Street trusts. The world 
war planned by the “contain-Russia” provocateurs can- 


| ___ not be the relative honeymoon the others were. This time, 


ae a 
‘ye 


it will be the American people who will face the hunger, 
the suffering, no less than the terrible prospect of seeing 
country a blood-soaked battlefield. a 

This premeditated crime against the world can and 
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By S. W. Gerson 


People’s Election Goal: 
A National Peace Ticket 


THE GREAT NATIONAL debate is on. In the mid 19th century “the irrepressible 
conflict” was slavery. In the mid 20th, “the irrepressible conflict” is over peace. Like 
the debate of a century ago, this is a people’s debate and not one solely for Herbert 


Hoover, John Foster Dulles and 
Sen. Robert A. Taft. Increas- 
ingly, the people are having 
their say, as a unique Associ- 
ated Press survey of national 
opinion (N.Y. Times, Dec. 31, 
1950) testifies: 

“From Maine to California, a 
growing national debate is 
being waged by housevives, 
students, factory workers and 
business men exercising the old 
American privilege of sounding 
off.” 

The struggle over slavery laid 
the basis for the great realign- 
ments of the 1850’s and brought 
into being a new coalition party, 
the Republican Party. Similarly, 
the struggle over peace can be 
the basis in the 1950’s for vast 
convulsions within the two-party 
system, mass breakaway move- 
ments and an alliance with ex- 
isting third party movements 
that will become a new people's 
coalition, the core of which will 
be the working class. 

w 


BUT TO SAY THIS is not 
enough. One must answer the 
question: How. will the strug- 
gle for peace lead to a vast new 
realignment in American_ politi- 
cal life capable of defeating the 
warmakers? 

For we can have no illusions 
about any spontaneous political 


realignments. Even the new for- 


mations of the 1850's had to be 
fought for bitterly. Today, it 
is even more true. 

The two major parties, con- 


trolled by Big Business, have 


developed over the years 
shrewder, firmer methods of con- 
trol and a high talent for stif- 
ling, blunting or swallowing 
breakaway movements. Further, 
there exists today a factor hardly 
present in the mid-19th cen- 
tury: a strong labor bureaucracy 
and a Social-Democratic current 
which has developed to a high 
art the deflecting and demoral- 
izing of genuine third party 
movements. Ee 
Consistent peace fighters will 
therefore have to recognize the 
of the point hammered 


Communist national: convention 


that a new political alignment, 
now in the making out of the 
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continuously. Unless that is 
done the great potential for in- 
dependent poltical action can be 
dissipated by the old parties and 
their Big Business backers. 

oe 


OTHER ISSUES, particularly. 


the struggle against the conse- 
quences of a war economy, will 
help shape realignments. Strug- 
gle against pro-fascist legisla- 
tion like the McCarran Act, 
against the wage freeze, against 
high prices, against extortionate 
taxation—these will all play their 
part. 

A special factor will undoubt- 
edly be the heightened national 
consciousness of the Negro peo- 


ple. With actual warfare against 


the colored peoples of Asia, in- 
creased racist attacks in the 
country and open Dixiecrat con- 
trol of Congress, the empty dem- 
agogy of President Truman on 
civil rights will be assessed by 
the Negro people in'a new way. 
All these factors—with the 
fight for peace the decisive issue 
—are the pre-conditions for a 
new national alignment. But 
these struggles for peace must 


at some point or other take on: 


poltical form, that is, as Gus 
Hall put it at the Communist 
national convention, they must 
have an- impact in the sense 
of parties, candidates, policies, 
program, etc. 

e 


UNLESS THESE political 
forms are found—unless there is 
a great deal of boldness, yes, 
even political experimentation, 
the labor and peace forces will 
go into the crucial electoral 
struggles of 1952,, only 22 
months away, without establish- 
ing the basis for an effective co- 
alition, one many times larger 
than the existing third party 
movement. 

But to effect such an enor- 


the Left as well as a lagging in 
practice. — 


Party, is concerned is a wholly 
artificial question today. When 
Lenin spoke of “parliamentary 
cretinism” in the parties of the 
old Second International he re- 
ferred clearly ta.a whole ideol- 
ogy and system of work that 
was fundamentally class collab- 
orationist, that was opportunist, 
that was geared principally to 
parliamentary maneuvering.. No 
such generalization can be made 
about the Communist Party or 
its various State organizations. 
But what real questions do 
exist? Trends of economism 
among Left wing trade union 


‘leaders particularly’ and strong 


traces of anti - parliamentary 
moods: These are real dangers 
that must be met and overcome 
if the Party and. the Left forces 
are to carry through their his- 
toric responsibilities in welding a 
great peoples coalition. 
* 


THESE. REAL DANGERS 
can be easily demonstrated. 


Since 1948, the labor base of 


the Progressive Party has shrunk 
sharply. Legislative activity by 
Left-led trade unions has 
shrunk sharply. (For example:. 


_ in 1948 six of the Left-led CIO - 


unions maintained a legislative 
apparatus in Washington and 
conducted considerable activity 
in local unions throughout the 
country. Now only one of these 
unions has such an apparatus 
and conducts such systematic _ 
activity.) 

In New York, where there is 
fairly consistent legislative and 
independent poltical activity (al- 
though we are by no means self- 
satisfied)—even here a sharp drop 
is visible. In the Albany Legis- 
lature there is only one Left-led 


“ union which takes an active part 


in the fight on legislative issues. 
In electoral activities the present 


situation is no better. 


ae Dingell, (D-Mich) a says most of ~~ 
the Detroit writers about - the 
handling of the reservist wat 

Senator-elect. Nixon (R-Cal.) says that 

. a typical letter is the fellowing: “It's not 

now the question of who pushed. whom. 
Thirty thousand casualties add up to 
‘war. That's the answer to any question 
you might bring up.” The California 
theme is “pull out of Korea.” - 3 

Sen. Thye (R-Minn.) says that mail is 
“running 10 te 1 against the Administra- 


tion policies. 


Ford (R-Mich.) says. Grand Rap- 
= have his salle Io 
ters demanding U. S-. pull out of Korea, | 
‘Japan and Europe. “Be honest and don't 

_ try to save face,” urged one writer. Rela- 
tives of reservists charge the of 
selection for active diay is | that 
men — been hustled inte action 0 ath. 

‘gut adequate preparation er eq ent. 

Senator Douglas. (D-IIl.) tad BE that 
“a strong majority urges the U. S. to get 
out of Korea and. demands Truman get 
rid of Acheson.” ; 


: (Continued Sea Page 2) 
(R-Ind.) is told by his readers gf of “dont | 
like the U. S. situation. What are they 

_ fighting over there for?” is a cemmeon 

query. 

There is much bitrocnieee from wives 
and relatives of reservists called to active 
duty. Many young mothers think they 
will lose their homes, Capehart’s mail 
reveals. : 

“A feature of the mail is long and com- 
prehensive questionnaires from high 
_ school class@s.” 


WINTER TERM OPENING 
TONIGHT AT JEFF SCHOOL 


Winter term courses in various|ing once a week for 10 weeks, in 
fields of Marxist theory and prac- the fields of economics and poli- 
tice begin tonight (Monday) and|tics, history, philosophy, science, 

- throughout this week at the Jeffer- literature, music, art, English, Yid- 


son in 
are send- — 
that the 
a ‘to 


citing her death: snit that of 
the letters and postcards they 
ing to Washington mad 
war in Korea be ended 

hd 


Hi liard Paves \ ans 
Relief Cuts to Richer Jo! 


gone up 17.2 percent in the past 


son School of Social Science, 16th}dish and Hebrew languages, and 
and 6th Avenue. , 
. This term’s* program includes 
nearly 100 different courses, meet- 


children’s work. Registrations ($7 
per course) are being never all 
this week. 


Top Brass and MacA in Secret Parley 

- TOKYO, Jan. 14—Top brass of the U. S. armed forces conferred 
here today with Gen. Douglas MacArthur and his command on the 
next U. S. military moves in Korea and Asia. The secret powwow 
preceded by several days the expected arrival of John Foster Dulles, 
named by Truman to meet hand-picked Japanese leaders on a 


< ~ 
peace treaty. 


Fear has been expressed here that ene question at today’s Tokyo 


parley was the use of the a-bomb as well as of Japanese and Chiang: 


troops. 


John Green to Head Reborn CiO Rail Union 

CAMDEN, N. J., Jan. 14—John Green, who will be ousted 
frem the presidency of the Industrial Unien of Marine and Ship- 
building Workers in the unien’s convention next week, will head 
the reborn United Railroad Workers, CIO, consisting of lecals now 
part of IUMSWA. The IUMSWA will agaia confine itself to ship- 
yards, it was announced by the CIO. 


National Peace Ticket 


(Contmued from P2ge 7) 
a single mention of this phase 
of activity. This parallels the 
situation in a whole series of 


key Party State Conventions, in- 
cluding California, Ohio and, I 
must admit, New York. In all 
these States:the issue was raised - 
in the reports but was not taken 
up. ) 

ox ° 

WHAT IS the underlying rea- 
son for this situation? . 

It is, of course, not discon- 
nected from developments in 
the labor movement. after 1948. | 
The CIO explusions and the in- 

i ability of the Progressive Party 
to register great electoral suc- 
cesses and the sharpening of 
issues in. the labor movement 
generally have produced a cer- 
tain fear of “political” issues. 
Many Left trade unionists say, 
in one way er another: “Politi- 
cal and legislative action is for 
periods when there is unity :1 
the labor movement. Now we 
have te concentrate on holding : 
the line on economic issues. 

This is a fatal concept. Ex- 
perience has shown that the 
workers are interested in peace 
and wages, atom bombs and 

‘perk chops, civil rights. and 
speedup. He who denies the 
profound interest of the masses 
in the fight for peace not only 
ignores the great national de- i 
bate now under way but reflects, 
in fact, a contempt for the work- 
ers. He sces the worker, as Bob 
Thompson put it at the N.Y. 
‘party cenvention, as a creature 


bedecked in “Left” 


with’ a belly but not mind. 

IT IS PRECISELY out of the 
new situation—the fight for 
“se the fight against the wage 

reeze, the struggle of the Negro 
people for full and unequivocal 
citizenship, the demands of the 
people fer civilian necessities like 
schools, housing and hosiptals— 
that there arises the heightened 
necessity for systematic and not 
spasmodic legislative and politi- 


cal activity. 


With a. bi-partisan war-bent 
Administration intervening in 
every phase of a worker's life, it 
would be simply suicidal for 
Left trade unionists and other 


- progressive forces not to recog- 


nize the new weight: that must 
be given to legislative and _ po- 
litical activity. No matter how 
pharses, a 
failure to carry out consistent 
legislative and political action in 
the trade unions and shops on a 
365-day-a-year basis is, in ef- 
fect, a surrender of the workers 
to the old party machines. 
All-round heightened mass 
legislative and. poltical activity 
is the order of ‘the day. Con- 
gress, the State Legislatures and 
local City Council must hear the 
insistent voice of the. masses for 


‘| peace, security and democracy, 
| These struggles through a vari- 


ety of channels—third party 
mevements, PAC and the AFL 
League for Political Education, 


union and neighborhood legisla-— 


tive committees—will give politi- 
cal form and direction to 2 great 
movement for a national peace 
ticket -in 1952. 


; 


By Louise Mitchell 


NEWS ITEM: Welfare Com- 
missioner Raymond M. Hilliard 


| is expected to resign his $12,- 
500 a year job to take the $25,- | 


000 post of executive director 
of the Welfare Council, a pri- 
vate agency. 
a 
Commissioner. Hilliard is expect- 
ed to leave his Welfare post be- 
cause he can't make ends meet 


o o 


on his $12,500 salary. For a job 


well-done in knifing relief stan- 
dards and busting unions, he is 
getting himself a new job at twice 
the price. 

But Hilliard isn't leaving be- 
fore he sews the public. assistance 
recipients up solid in their pov- 
erty. After stalling, or should we 
say, studying’ the cost of living 
situation for a year, he has de- 
cided to raise the food and cloth- 
ing allotments. But don't get Hil-. 
liard wrong. Remember when he: 
cut them to the bone December, 


1949. Well, the new increases don’t. 


even come up to the December, 
1949, levels, That's. the way Hil- 
liard raises relief allotments. 
Even though the very conser- 
vative Bureau of Labor Statistics 
records that food prices between 
December, 1949, and November, 


11950, rose some 6 percent, Hil- 


liard doesn’t recognize the in- 
crease in his new allotments. What 
is more, the steady increases in 
prices since November is entirely 
neglected in the new allotment. 


And even worse, the new increase! 


will remain frozen inedfinitely de- 


ispite the prevailing trend toward 
the highest cost of living on record.} 


STILL AT HUNGER LEVELS 
According to the latest govern- 
ment report on prices, they have 


ition allowances 


jyear on the whelesale market. li 
jis only a matter ef days or weeks 
prices will hit that 


before re.ail 
level. Hilliard’s new relief budget 
thumbs its nose at this huge price 


rise. 
‘An ‘analysis of new allotments 
by the United Public Workers 
shows in dollars and cents how the 
food and clothing budgets are still 
starvation pittances. The unions 
analysis shows (see accompanying 
column) that food and clothing al- 
lotments are still below the Dec., 
1949 standards. As for personal 


‘care, the new budget dips even 


lower than last year's levels. 

A few changes fer the better, 
according to the UPW analysis, is 
a slight increase for fuel, and some 
minor. increases for household 
cleaning supplies and. household 
replacements and an allowance 
for first aid supplies. 

Single persons or families living 
in furnished rooms are badly hit 
in the new budget by the removal! 
of the allowance for household: 
replacements. 

Special diets were revised up- 
ward since the starvation cut but 
even now they do not come to the 
December, 1949, level. The cut in 
Disabled Veterans allowances made 
at that time have not been re- 
stored. _ 

The 45 cent per day allotment 
for lunch money for- employed 
which was reduced to 30 cents 
a day in July, 1950, remains the 
same. — 

The 1949 cuts in special cloth- 
ing and personal care for blind 
clients remains unchanged. : 

The 1949 cuts in sts at refrigera- 

inadequate 
1949 gas for hackine allowances 
remain. 


fr 


Food (semi-monthly) 
Before 


December 
1949 cut 


$16.80 


Man employed ____- 
6 13.72 


unemployed __ 
inactive 
Woman employed _._. 
unemployed _ 
inactive | 
pregnant 


Woman, em wel 
$5 unemployed ‘s 
inactive 


Comparative allotments to persons receiving public assistance. 


13.72 | 
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Jefferson School | 


OPENS TONIGHT 
REGISTER AND ATTEND CLASSES ALL THIS WEEK 


HILLIARD 

The 1949 five-cent cut in chil- 
dren’s allowances remain the same. 
It was perhaps this cut—cruelest 
of all—that resulted in the great- 
est protest but Hilliard still sees 
fit to leave the city’s dependent 
children without money for school 
materials and _ other personal 
necessities. | 

Citing several family cases,.the | 
UPW shows how the new increases | 
stack up with the 1949 levels: 

© An Aid to Dependent Chil- 
ldren family with a mother, son of 


114 and a daughter of 12 were cut 


$10.57 monthly in December, 
1949. The total increase réstored 
now is only $8.10. 

© A home relief budget supple- 
menting an employed man with 
wife, daughter of 16, son of 14, 
son of 12. daughter of 9, daughter ) 
of 6 and infant under 1, were cut 
$36.05 December, 1949. After the 
new revisions this family will still 
receive $16.70 less than a year ago. 

A man and woman on Old Age | 
Assistance were cut $8.39 last Dec. 
After the present revisions they 
will still be getting $4. 19 less than 
in 1949. — 

But Hilliard and his family now 
are looking forward to getting 
twice as much for his sevices in 
——— the poor: 


what On? 


| Tonight Manhattan 


WRITERS FOR TOMORROW'S WORLD; | 
‘@ series of ten lectures on great figures 
im modern litérature will open tonight at 


ithe Jefferson. School, 575 Sixth Ave. Dr. 


}Aanette Rubinstein will speak; Sub $1 per 
a lecture or $7 for entire series. 
p.m. 


MARRIAGE AND FAMILY LIFE a series ; 


of lectures\on the Marxist approach to per- 
somal and family problems will open 
tonight at the Jefferson School, 575 Sixth 
Ave. NYC. Mark Tarail. will conduct the 
8:30 p.m. Subscription ig 
single lecture; $7 for the series. 


Tomerrow Manhattan 


MARIXSM. AND THE NEGRO QUES-. 
TION with Doxey Wilkerson wili be held 
gga Jan. 16 at 10:45 a.m. ig still time 

for this course. The class is 


[te register 
jheid at. the Jefferson, School, 575 Sixth 


Ave. Sub. $7 for the entire series of ten 
jJectures, . 

MARXISM and the Woman . Question 
will be heid morning tecture 
given by Vickle Lawrence at the Jeffer- 
‘gon School, S75 Sixth Ave. $f 10:45 a.m. 
| Tuesday, Jan. 16th. 
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niversity’s students| 


had. unsatisfactory grades at the 
end of the fall semester. 

- Chancellor Deane W. Malott of 
the University of Kansas said he 
had advised all students to “live 
as usual from day to day and try 
not to worry.. He said a large 
bulletin board had been set up in 
the administration building to 
carry all the latest draft informa- 
tion. 

Dr. L. L. Click, associate dean 
of the College of Arts and Sciences 
of the University of Texas, said 
about 400 students had dropped 
out of school to enlist. 


GENERAL UNREST 


At Yale, Harvard, Dartmouth, 
Brown and Princeton a “general 


unrest” was reported. A _ Dart- 


mouth spokesman said the school 
already had lost a. “sizeable per- 
centage’ of students through en- 
listments. 


Princeton officials predicted en- 
rollment would drop to 2,000 next 
fall, a cut of one-third, | 


At the University of Florida, 
President J. Hillis Miller sched- 
uled a meeting of all 8,000 male 
students next month to combat the 
“go-to-hellism” attitude caused by 
the war threat and draft, Profes- 
sers said grades in all exvept Re- 
serve Officer Training courses had 
plummeted, and the student news- 
paper estimated about 5 men a 
- ‘week were quitting school to en- 


'___ jist. 


“I don’t know from one day to 
another whether I'll be in school 
or the Army, but I’ve quit study- 
ing everything but military,” one 
junior student. said. 
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North Korean and Chinese vol- 
unteer forces yesterday carried out 
an encirclement of the U. S, 2nd 
Division and its token French and 
Dutch units which threatened to 
trap this entire section of General 
MacArthur's invading armies, 


Strictly censored reports from 
Tokyo revealed that three North 
Korean divisions had struck be- 
hind the invaders’ Wonju defenses. 
They said approximately 50,000 
men were now below the Mac- 
Arthur 8alient. 


Meantime, Maj. Gen. Robert B. 
McClure, one of the Army’s so- 
called “experts” on China and war- 
time d guty chief of staff to Gen- 
eralissimo Chiang Kai-shek, was 


jreplaced as commander of the 


Second Division by Maj. Gen. 
Clark L. Ruffner, former chief of 
staff of the U. S. Tenth Corps. 
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Martinsville ‘7 
(Continued from Page 3) 


Battle to stay the execution and 
free the men, 


Announcement of the delegation 
has already brought favorable re- 
sponses from three areas, 


From Detroit has come word 
that 10 representatives of the 
12,000-member Plymouth local of 
the CIO Auto Workers Union. 

In New York, representatives of 
10 trade union and _ fraternal 
groups have begun to plan for a 
New York contingent. 

Louisiana trade unionists, the 
delegation sponsors report, have 
announced they will send dele- 
gates to Richmond. 

The Martinsville Seven face 
death for alleged rape of a white 
woman in January, 1949, Sole evi- 
dence against them was the highly 
contradictory testimony of the 
woman, 

The courts of Virginia have 
never meted out death sentences 
to white men for the same alleged 
offense. 
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We extend our condolences to the wife. and 
family of Joe Shavelson in their moment of Joss 
of a dear father and devoted Comrade. To us 
—who worked with Joe—his goal of Peace and 
Socialism will be our beacon to the tasks ahead. 
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Build Freedoms Press 


Every New Reader Is a 
New Fighter for Peace 


[] 6 months ____ $1.50 


RATES: 


tard 


WORKER—50 East 13th St., New York 3, N. Y. 
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| Metropolitan Community Church. 
| FIVE 


POINTS 

The meeting launched city-wide 
balloting on five points in the 
aye Peace Plan: 

® End the war in Korea! Bring 
our boys home alive, 

® No troops to Europe without 
a referendum vote, No rearma- 
ment of Germany! No UMT! 

® Self-government for the colo- 
nial and dark-skinned people of 
the world! Full equality for the 
Negro people in the U.S. 

® Big Five negotiations ta out- 
law atomic and bacteria weapons 
and reduce huge military budgets. 
| @ No wage freeze! No tax 
boosts! Produce for peace, not 
warl” : 
Each of those at the rally was 
asked to begin a chain of voting 
by getting five people to ballot on 
the five-point plan, with those in 
turn getting five others to vote. 

“From our city, let this plan go 
out into every city and village 
across the land,” read a statement 
adopted py the meeting. “These 
five points for peace are like the 
five fingers of a great hand that 
can life us from the swamp of 


war.” 
GUEST SPEAKERS 


The Coliseum assemblage also 
heard two guest speakers, Charles 
Howard, Iowa Negro ‘political 
leader and attorney, and Rev. 
Joseph Fletcher, Professor of Chris- 
tian Social Ethics, Episcopal Semi- 
nary, Cambridge, Mass. 

“Let those who would equate 
Nazi Germany with Communist 
Russia reflect on this,” declared 
Howard, who was a delegate to 
the Warsaw Congress. 

“Nazis practiced barbaric racism 
to the hilt, killing six million Jews 
of Europe. 
Stalin and his people have wiped 
out race discrimination and na- 
tional oppression,” 

Greetings were sent by _ the 
Thomas Mann to Prof. Anton J. 
Carlson, University of Chicago 
biologist, one of a group of lead- 
ing Chicagoans who sponsored the 
rally. 

“Far from being the exclusive 
concern of any one nation or party, 
world peace constitutes human- 
ity’s most urgent and most des- 
perate need,” 

Other speakers were Emest De 
Maio, UE district. director, and 
Father Clarence Parker, chairman 
of the Illinois Civil Rights Con- 
gress, who was chairman of the 
rally. 

Folk dances were presented by 
the Club Metros, 

“If we're going to win world 

ace, it's got to be won right 

ere in our own country, DeMaio 
declared. 

Harold Ward, financial secretary 
of UE Local 102 at the Inter- 
national Harvester McCormick 
Works, told of stopping in France, 
on his return from the Warsaw 
Peace Congress, and observing the 
poverty of the French workers 
under the Marshall Plan. He told 
of the workers in a plant built for 
International Harvester out of 
Marshall Plan funds, where the 
workers are paid $8 a week. 

James Miller, a Polish worker 
sent to the Peace Congress by 
UAW-CIO Local 453, extended 
the thanks of the Chicago delega- 
tion to the Polish government for 
making the Peace Congress pos- 


siak, Polish Consul - General in 
Chicago expressed lis confidence 


declaring that “yours. will a 
victory for the people of the en- 
tire world.” | 

Dorothy Bushnell Cole, who 
represented numerous Illinois 
women’s clubs, declared that “those 
who say the Soviet Union is pre- 
paring aggressive war are repeat- 
ing the greatest lie in history. 

The rally .responded vigorously 
to the Rev. Fletcher's appeal to 
heighten the fight for peace. He 
declared: “Heaven help us if we 
ever accept the Washington ‘bi- 

ti n 
is sabotage and subversive. — 
“The peace forces of the world 
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are the only. warriors left to de- 


fend, democragy, itself.” 
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SAN FRANCISCO, Jan. 14—Ship ters will report to 
work in Bay Area shi tomorrow vi og a master coastwise 
agreement providing a 12-cent hour raise, but they won't take their 
tools with them. Cost of tools has gone up to $100 to $250 per 
mechanic, Union officials said the workers will bring their tools if 
the company pays an extra 7 cents an hour. 


U. S.-British ‘Cleavage’ 


Seen Over Asian Policy — 

Howard K. Smith, Columbia Broadcasting System’s, European 
representative, reported from London yesterday that the meetin 
of the British Commonwealth Prime Ministers revealed “ a profounc 
tia between Britain and the United States on Far Eastern 
policy. | 
The Commonwealth Prime Ministers, Smith said, declared for 
a “greater readiness to negotiate,” and amended the United States 
ee, “Peace through strength” to “Peace through strength and 
understanding.” Peace in Asia, Smith said the Prime Ministers con- 
cluded, must come through “a stronger effort than any thus far 
made by the West to promote Asiatic development.” 

The Manchester Guardian supported this view in the following 
editorial quoted by Smith: 

“Since the war America has spent billions of dollars on Euro- 
pean economic development, but only $100 million on Asiatic eco- 
nomic aid, giving the impression that America stil] considers the 
white man’s benefits as vastly more important than that of the col- 
ored men. America has, however, spent billions on military projects, 
giving the impression that the only solution to Asian problems is 


new 


sible. In acknowledging the thanks} 
\of the delegation, Zvgmunt Fabi- 


in. the American people for’ peace, | 


octrine that opposition 


one of force.” 


Rev. White Recovering from Eye Operation 
The Rey. Eliot White, retired Episcopalian rector and former 
columnist of the Daily Worker, was reported recovering today from 
an operation to have his sight from the dreaded trachoma. 
Rev. Mr. White, whose left eye was removed, is resting at St. 
Luke’s Hospital, 113th and Morningside Avenue, in the Scrymser 
Pavilion. He is able to receive visitors, 


Asks Truman Order Setting Up of FEPC 


WASHINGTON, Jan. 14—Sen. Hubert H. Humphrey (D-Minn.) 
today urged President Truman to bypass Congress and set up a Fair 


Employment Practices Commission 


oat by executive order. 


Humphrey suggested Truman follow the course taken by the 


Jate President 


oosevelt, who created the wartime FEPC by execu- 


tive order. Humphrey would apply the proposal to government and 


‘Heroine Mothers’ Get 3,700,000,000 Rubles 


LONDON, Jan. 14—The Soviet Government paid qut 3,700, 
000,000 rubles to “heroine mothers” of large families in 1950 with 
a top award of 65,000 rubles to a Moscow mother of 12, the Mos- 


cow radio said today. 


Soviet grants to big families have increased from a nationwide 
total of 2,252,000,000 rubles in 1948 to 3,250,000,000 in 1949, the 


Soviet broadcast said, 


Name Vasili Stalin 


In Soviet Elections 


MOSCOW, Jan. 14—Lt. Gen. 


Vasili Stalin, air force commander 
for the Moscow military district 
and son of Premier Josef Stalin, 
has been nominated for a seat in 
the Supreme Soviet. 


T. B. Yakovlev, engineer, who 
seconded Vasili Stalin’s nomina- 
tion, Jauded his career, from his 
beginning as an ordinary airman 
to one of the nation’s top military 


Ridgefielé, Conn. Phone: Ridgefield 1140 
Luxurious Accommodations on 70-Aerr 
Dream Estate in Connecticut 
5@ miles from N.Y.C. 


OPEN ALL YEAR-’ROUND 


Make Reservations for 
a vacation in advance 


New York City Office: 80 Fifth Ave. 


16th fleer. Phone: OR &-1161 


leaders. 
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STATEMEN1 


rhe Daily Worker an@d The 
any individual is discrimin 


rhe abeve policy is fully anderstood 


Date oape comme ee en ee ee eee ee 


Worker will not accept an advertisement 
ated against 


OF POLICY 
in which 
because of color or creed. 
—ADVERTISING DEPARTMEN!., 


by me ip placing my sdvertisement. 


APARTMENT TO SHARE 


WILL SHARE with young man, west mid- 
town apt., cold fat. Box 1%, Daily 


Worker. 
ROOM TO RENT 


PROSPECT PARK—large quiet room with 
kitchen privileges to gentleman. $10. 
Weekly. IN 9-2907 any day 12-2. 


FOR SALE 


ates 


(Appliances) : 


(Upholstery) 

SOFA rewebbed, relined, springs retied in 
your home. Reasonable. Furniture re- 
paired, slipcavered, reupholstered. Com- 
radely attention. Mornings 9-1. HY¥canith 
8-7887. - 


——— 


TRUCKS FOR HIRE 


ALL JOBS, moving, storage, all projects, 
closed vans, low rates. Cal) Ed Wendel, 
JE 6-8000. day-night. : | 

| JIMMIE’S pickup, trucking service, small - 
jobs. Shortest notice. Dependable, re- 
liable. UN 4-7707. ° 


spanmananl 


ELECTRIC HEATER, fan forced—rated 
“best buy” by Independent Consumer 
Research Org. Reg. $11.95, spec. $7.95. 


Standard Brand Dist. 143 Fourth Ave.| 


(13th & 14th). GR 3-7819, 
JOB WANTED 


rt-time job. | 


CLASSIFIED ADVERTISING 
PAYABLE IN ADVANCE | 
' per line -_ 


(For Personal Ads) 
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AN ENLARGED COPY of a telegram to Premier Zapotocky 
of Czechoslovakia rises from the roof of the Sokolovo factory: in 


Prague. 


The telegram contains the werkers’ pledge to fulfill the 


quotas for the third-year of the Five-Year Plan with the same suc- 
cess as they achieved in the first two years. In these first two years, 
it has been announced, quotas were fulfilled 100 percent. 
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A PRAGUE FACTORY announces the start of the third year of Czechoslovakia’s Five-Year Plan 
with posters on the outside wall pledging to continue the success of the first two years. The poster at 


the right says (in Czech): 


“Five-Year Plan and Socialism. 
shows a worker rolling up his sleeves and saying, “Hurrah, let’s get going.” 
pledges a swift start for the third year of the Gottwald Five-Year Plan. 


Socialism and Peace.” 


The middle poster 
The poster at the left 


PRAGUE. 

Over a large house standing on 
one o fPrague’s businest street 
corners you read the words “Rec- 
reation Centre” and beside’ them 
the red and yellow sign of ROH 
(Trade Unions), Until recently 
this was the Imperial Hotel. Now 
we wonder why this of all places, 
in the middle of the town, should 


be a recreation centre. 


Inside are a huge dining hall, 
sitting rooms, a library, table ten- 
nis, chess and other games and 
neatly furnished rooms with two 


or three beds. 
The holiday-makers you find 


. 


there are not from towns and are 


never seen a tram car or trolley 
bus, or large shops and depart-' 
ment stores except in the cinema. 


all having the loveliest time one 
can imagine. Hundreds of young 
boys and girls from the country- 
side, from small villages in Bohe- 
mia and Moravia, from the moun- 
tain valleys of Slovakia, are spend- 
ing a week's holiday in Prague: | 

Many of them have never been 
to a bigger town not to sspeak of 


the capital, many of them have’ 


These boys and 


a do not 
look different from 


e youths in: 


‘WMCA — §70 


RADI 


WIZ 


ke. WINS — 1010 ko. WMGM — 
poe — 660 ke. WEVD — 1330 kc. WENY — 
— 716 ke. 
— T70 ko. WNEW — 1130 kc. WOXE — 
WNYC — 830 ke. WLIB — 1190 ke. 


1056 ke. 
1486 ke. 
1290 ke. 
1560 ko. 


WCBS — 880 ke. WOV 


MONDAY 


9:00-WOR—Harry Hennessy 
WJZ—Breakfast Club 
WCBS—This is New York 
WNYC—Masterwork Hour 


9:15-WOR—<Allyn Edwards 


* 9:30-WOR—Food: Alfred W. McCann 
WNBC—Andre Baruch Show 


9:45-WCBS—Tommy Riggs and Betty Lou 
WQxXR—Composers Varieties 


10:00-WNBC—Welcome Travelers 
WOR—Henry Gladstone 
WJZ—My True Story 
WCBS—Arthur Godfrey 
WQxXR—Morning Melodies 


10:15-WOR—Martha Deane Program 

10:30-WNBC—Doubie or Nothing 

| WJZ—Betty Crocker Magazine 

11:00-WNBC—Break the Bank 
WJZ—Modern Romances 
WOR—News, Prescott Robinsoa 
WNYC—For the Ladies 

| WQXR—News: Concert 

11:15-WOR—Tello Test 

11:30-WOR—Queen for a Day 
WNBC—Jactk Berch 
WJZ—Quick as a Flash Quiz 
WCBS—Grand Slam 

- 11:45-WNBC—Dave Garroway 

WCBS—Rosemary 


AFTERNOON 


12:00-WNYC—Midday Symphony 
WNBC—Skitch’s Scrapbeok 
WOR—Kate Smith 
WJZ—Luncheon Club 
WCBS—Wendy Warren 
WQXR—News; Lunceon Concert 

12:15-WCBS—Aunt Jenny 
WOR—Kate Smith 

12,30-WOR—News; Luncheon at Sardi’s 
WNBC—Mrs. Eleanor Roosevelt 
WCBS—Helen Trent 
WJZ-—Herb Sheldon Show 

12:45-WCBS—Our Gal Sunday 

1:15-WNBC—Penthouse Matinee 

1:30-WOR—Hollywood Theatre 

1:45-WCBS—The Guiding Light 

2:00-WNBC—Double or Nothing 
wr ‘Gloria Swanson 
V. (ka Chase 
W.. .—Storyland 
W@..8——News; Footlight Favorties 

2:15-WJZ—Ted Malone 
WCBS—Perry Mason 

2:30-WNBC—Live Like a Millionaire 
WOR—Rudy Vallee 
WJZ—John B. Kennedy 
WCBS—This Is Nora Drake 
 WQXR—Alma Dettinger 

2:46-WCBS—The Brighter Day-—Sketch 
WIZ-—David Amity 

- 3:00-WNBC—Life Can Be Beautiful 
WJZ—Welcome to Hollyweed 
WOR—Buddy Rogers 
WCBS~—-Hill Top House 
WQxXR—Symphonic Matinee 

8: 15-WCBS— Winner Tak 

WNBC--Road of Life 

3: 30-WNBC~-Pepper Young 
WJZ—Hanniba!l Cob 
WCBS~—-House Party 

ole ie py Felton 
WORT pe a ~ Happiness 


roar a HE itty bE 


WCBS—Strike It Rich 
WJZ—Nancy Craig 
WNYC—Music From the Theatre 
WaQxR—Concert Stage 
4:15-WNBC—Stella Dallas 
4:30-WNBC—Lorenzo Jones 
WOR—Dean Cameron 
WJZ—Patt Barnes 
WCBS—Missus Goes a-Shopping 
4:45-WNBC—Young Widder Brown 
§:00-WNBC—When a Girl Marries 
WOR—Mark Trail . 
WIJZ—Chance of a Lifetime 
WQKR—Continental Melodies 
WCBS—Gailen Drake 
5:15-WNBO—Portia Faces Life 
WQxXR—-Record Review 
5:30-WNBC-——Just Plain Bill 


ocktail Time 
5:456-WNBC—Front Page Farrell 
5:55-WOR—Victor Borge 


EVENING 


6:00-WNBC—Kenneth Banghart 
WOR—News—Lyle Van 
WQXR—News; Music to Remember 
6:16-WOR—Bob Elson; Interviews 
WJZ—Dorian St. George 
WCBS—You and The World 
WNBC—Answer Man 
6:30-WOR—News Reports 
WJZ—Norman Brokenshire Show 
WNBC—Wayne Howell Show 
6:45-WNBO—Three Star Extra 
WOR—Stan Lomax 
7:00-WNBC—The Symphonette 
WJZ—Edwin Hill 
WCBS—Beulah 
WNYC—Masterwork Hour 
7:156-WOR—News 
WJIZ—News 
7:30-WIJZ—Lone Ranger 
WNBC—News of the World 
gg Fray 
WCBS—Club 
7 8- WNEW_Teday Wilson Quinet 
7:45-WNBC—One Man's Family 
WOR—Kirkwood & Geodman 
WCBS—Edward R. Murrow 
8:00-WNBC—The Railroad Hour 
WOR—Oisco Kid 
WJZ—Inner Sanctum 
WCBS—Star Playhouse 
R-—News; Symphony Hall 
BS—Arthur Godfrey 
WJZ—Henry Taylor; News 
WOR—Crime Fighters 
| WNBC—Firestone Orohestra 
8: BA nog Mae mg viva 


8:30- 


Desmond 
Band of America 
WQXR-—-Music 
WNBC--NBC Orchestra 
WJZ—United oF 4a OE 
WCBS—M 


WQXR—Night in” in Seviomg America 

WOR—Frank Edwards 
10:15-WOR—A, L, Alexander 
10:30-WCBS—Bob Hawk 


10:00- 


{ towns. 


They are extremely well 
dressed and healthy looking, a 
happy crowd enjoying every min- 
ute of their stay. 

How did these youngsters hap- 
pen te come to Prague? 


The Trade Union Movement has 
developed, especially in the last 


jtwe years, a recreation plan for 
1 its 


members enabling workers, 
clerks, artists, students and chil- 
dren to spend their holidays in 
spas, forests and mountains in 
Czechoslovakia and abroad in Po- 
land, Hungary and Bulgaria. 


For country people, such a holi- 
day would not be too much to 


itheir liking: fresh air and moun- 
itains are nothing new to them. 
‘Last year several hundred farm-' 
‘Hers had one or two weeks holiday 
jin Prague. 


This year, for the first time, 
young people, of all ages from 
15 to 25, have been coming to: 
the capital in groups of 100. They 
are mostly pupils from forestry, 


agricultural and gardening schools, 


members of agricultural co-opera- 
tives, sons and daughters of state 
farm employes, tractor drivers, 
mechanics from agricultural ma- 
chine stations, shockworkers, 


Those who can afford, pay $7 
for the week's holiday including 
fares, board and. lodging and ex- 
penses connected with the full 
program prepared for them here. 
Many pay a nominal fee of $1.40, 
the rest being paid by the school, 
co-operative, state farm or factory 
which has sent them. The week 
actually costs on the average $50 
each, which is. covered by ROH, 


Arriving in Prague on a Sunday, 
night and taken to the recreation, 
centre the boys and girls get to 
know each other first over dinner. 

Evzenie Smidova, a girl of 15 


tells her story. She is the daughter | 


of a miner who died several years 
ago. 
tory near Karlovy Vary and she 
herself on a state farm 50° miles 
away from her home. She works 
on a farm irrigation. She has been 
chosen to. go to Prague for her: 
good work afid for a successtul 
proposal she made for improving 
working methods at the irrigation 
station, Just now she is particu-_ 
larly happy because she has per- 
suaded her mother to join her on 
the state farm and work there. 


started at the Poldi foundry in 


Her mother works in a fac-: 


Prague’s Vacation Center 


Chomutov. 

Two years ago he decided to 
settle in the countryside and be- 
come a tractor driver. The changes 
which are taking place in the coun- 
try “finally had an effect on 
father,” Jindrich, says smiling. “He 
has joined the cooperative and 
though he is still grumbling about 
one thing or another there is in 
this a lot of pig headedness about 
admitting what feolish ideas he 
used to Fave.” Jindrich, who paid. 
$1.40 for his holiday, was sent up 
to Prague as the best tractor driver 


of his village. 


Three youngsters aged 14 are 
talking about school. Mirek goes 
to the forestry schol and Franta 
and Tonda attend a gardening 
school for the cultivation of fruit 
and vegetables. They teo have 
chosen as the best pupils. The 
parents of all three are not co-op 
members but run their own farms. 
“Round a small table there are 
three girls. One of them feeds pigs 
on a State farm. Just last week she 
received her shock-workers’ book. 


Another is a lathe operator and the 
third works in the cooperative 


| village laundry. 


SHOPPER 


Electrolysis. 


ic R: d ‘Your > 4 if 
HAIR FOREVER’ 
, per treatment. Famous ex- 
S perts remove unwanted hair 
permanently from face, arms 
legs or body. Privacy. Sen- 
sational new methods, Quick resulta 
Lowered costs! Men alse treated 
Free consultation. 
BELLETTA ELECTROLYSIS 
110 W. 34th St. (adj. Saks) 
Suites 1101-1108 @ LO 3-4218 
Florists 
0000000090000000 
« 
« 
FLOWER Ss? 
SAND FRUIT BASKETS @ 
: Delivered Anywhere . 
ROBERT RA VEN, Flowers 
* 
-¢ GR 38357 $ 
* 
@698e00e000000000000 
insurance 


JACK R. 


BRODSKY 


AN kinds of tInserance 
mobile, fire, life, cnenedate “pre 


799 Broadway GR 5-3826 


Moving and Stor Storage 


MOVING © STORAGE 
FRANK GIARAMITA 
13 E. 7th Sé, GR 7.9457 


near 3rd Ave. 


EFFICIENT @ RELIABLE 


indrich Svoboda is 22, son Of oa ee 


. te ogre piers who is a mem- 
er of an agricu co-operative, 
Jindrich drives t vey vd ctor and next 
month re will start a se months’ 
course agronomy, riginally 
he wanted to become: a miner 


but’ his father. abjected.. Aftee ter the : 


war he raw away. from home @ 


EYES EXAMINED 
GLASSES FITTED 


262 E. 167th STREET, BRONX |} 


S$’ GUIDE 


Opticians and causa ieee 
Official [WO B’klyn Optometrists 


UNITY OPTICAL CO, 


152 FLATBUSH AVE. 
Near Atlantic Ave. — Our Only Olfice 


ELI ROSS, Optometrist 


Tel. NEvins 8-9166 
DAILY 9 A.M. - 7 P.M 
SATURDAY 9 A.M. - 3 P.M. 
EYES EXAMINED EYE EXERCISES | 


6 Se ete 


Oficial [WO Optician 


ASSOCIAT).D OPTOMETRISTS 


255 W. 34th St., near Eighth Ave. 
Mon.-Thurs., 9-7:30; Friday %-6¢:30 
Saturday 9-6 — LO 3-3248 


jJ. P. FREEMAN, Opt. 


Restaurants 


“Songs of the 
International Brigade” 


BERLINER’S 


MUSIC SHOP 
154 Fourth Ave. (14th) St.) 
Open till 10 ».m. OR 4-9400 


eR pe a ne 
ne te oma 


Records 


JADE, 
MOUNTAIN 


.. 197 SECOND AVENUE 
Bet, 13 and 13 ts. — GR 17-0444 
@ Quality Chinese Food ® 
Special Astontion to: Partion & Ranasete 
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K A v K a Z 
RUSSIAN RESTAURANT 


817 Gast 14th Street, ar. tnd Ave. 
RUSSIAN and AMERICAN DISHES 
EXCELLENT SHASHLIKS | 
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te ee ae LEWIS called the Slava hess against “his book “a fantastic ex- 

| Bibition: of folly and cowardice.” He said: “I wrote It Can't son 
2 Here, but "1 begin to think that it certainly can.” He add 

‘think this decision raises an extremely important and critical 

question concerning free speech 

and free opinion in the U. S.... 

It Can't Happen Here has been 

read by more people in the U.S. 

in the last months than any 

other novel, precisely because it 

deals with something that is 

very much in the public mind. 

... It is completely non-political 

in the sense of being non-par- 

tisan. It is a propaganda book 

I admit it. But it is propaganda 

for only one thing: American 


‘democraey.” 
e 


e c 


THE SUPPRESSION of the 
movie script followed weeks of 
a with Metro-Gold- 

-Mayer. The studio had 
adie $175,000 for the screen 
rights and the Jate Sidney How- 
ard had written a script which 


was praised by Lewis. Most of 
LAIR LEWIS the casting had already been 


completed. Lionel Barrymore had been engaged to play the lead- 
_ ing role of Doremus Jessup, the anti-fascist newspaper publisher. 
The sets had been finished and shooting was scheduled for the 
following week. All of a sudden, the Hays bombshell exploded. 
Hays, in a statement to the press, hotly denied givin the order to 
ban the film. “The decision in respect to the Ri uction of the 
film was.made by the company—MGM,” he sai 

The truth is that both were equally guilty. MGM was just 
as anxious as Hays to bury the picture. Shortly after it was shelved, 
the Daily Worker learned that Louis B. Mayer, boss of MGM, had 
requested Sidney Howard to substitute the phrase “anti-commu- 
mist’ wherever “anti-fascist” appeared in the script.. Mayer, then 


_—__ aS now, regarded communism, not fascism, the real menace. Howard, 


of course, refused to do anything so rotten. 
_ See 2 7 
_ 'TO-THIS day the film has never been taken off the shelf. The 
Big Money, which dictates what ean and ean't be filmed, fears 
this anti-fascist script, which showed a clear connection between 
ee and profits. The script, which I had the veieiiag | 


. reading im 1936, had scenes like this: 
Let me ask you a eonfidential question with- 


out mincing words. "What have you got to fear from: fascism? 
Banker: Fascism—in this country 
Sarason: Who's afraid of a word? Have you bankers and big 
industrialists suffered from it in Europe? Quite the contrary. Why, 
it means everything run the way you want it run. Low wages, 
top prices. The whole. . (The banker contributes heavily to 


the fascist cause). a 


® ® 


THE SCRIPT showed the fascist leader Windrip promising 


| everything to everybody a la Hitler during the presidential elec- 


tion campaign. At an open air meeting down South, a mother 
passes a child up to be kissed by Windrip. He is garbed in the 
palm-beach suit and panama hat of the plantation owner. Says 
Menges a “I wish she was the quintuplets, folks. Because my sub- 
ject today is Preparedness—the only insurance for peace. And you 
cant have preparedness without population and you can’t have 
population without — 


TO WORKERS on a breadline Windrip has this to say: “Call 
me socialist, call me anything—but never forget that I'm a friend 
of labor.” To prove it he waves a large open folder displaying a 
long string of union cards. 

To a row of prosperous gentlemen in evening clothes at a 
Ea Saget he promises: “Why do I count on vour support, gentle- 

You don't know my motte. Business , business always, 
business forever. And if I'm elected there will be no more strikes 


| _ and no more unions.’ 


© . ad 


THROUGH such vicious demagogy as this, the fascist (Wall 
Street) party runs away with the elections. Te consolidate its po- 
sition the party. decides to stamp eut democratic government and 
set up a dictatorship of the trusts. At a given moment storm- 
troopers open fire on the crowds surging outside the White House. 
Broadcasting stations are taken over. 

On the theory that the lie, if big Sar will be believed, 
the fascists announce over the air that “the mob which attacked the 
White House was composed of dangerous radicals engaged in a 
- nation-wide cy to overthrow the government by force and 
violence.” It's the beginning of a reign of terror against the peo- 
ay Padre is a potential Communist,” says the fascist 


e o e 


IT IS ALSO the beginning of the underground headed by | 
_ Doremus Jessup, liberal, small-town newspaper publisher. _ 
llega hn The Vermont Vigilante, is born. The grea 
vr John Brown_ becomes the symbol! of sek 
fe against the ja Hitlers. Anti-fascist leaflets "begin to appear 
e: books, tooth paste, envelopes, wrapping paper, in- 
y side te ; 
© * ° 
WHAT AN EYE-OPENER this film would be if it could be 
oa Thou written 16 vears ago when Hitler and Mussolini were 
he main threats to world peace, the script reads like a con 
gary indictment of. the bi-partisan. witchhunter and sage aot 9) 


who aye plunged our country into the 


jand women, like Mercedes Arroya 


can art it is encouraging to see the 
ine ris ange and penetrating 

understanding of human beings 
in the works of a young artist like} 
Alice Neel, currently exhibited at 
the ACA Gallery. 


The most noteworthy of the 17 
exhibited paintings of Miss Neel 
are her portraits of friends and 


of. the term but depictions of men 


and E. P. Green, behind whose in- 
dividual features and individual 
vitality lie the more generalized 
features and vitality of large sec- 
tions of humanity. Miss Neel 
accomplishes this result through a 
generally expressionist. technique 
with strong black outlines, impul- 
sive drawing and some distortion 
of form and color ~whenever her 
interpretation of the subject re- 
quires it, but she never allows her- 
self to fall into the formalistic error 
of making the technique of the! 
distortion the end rather than a 
means of painting. 

© © 


THE SAME consciousness of 
content gives meaning to Miss 
Neel’s other subjects. Her still 
life of a fish on a preparing table 
in a working class kitchen is a 
fragment of working class life. Her 
view of a city street suggests the 
garishness and drabness of slum 
dwelling, and even the familiar 
pattern of the fire escape carries 
with it the sense of the limitation 


Puerto Rican neighbors. They are} 
not portraits in the limited sense] 


of Talented Alice Neel 


By Charles Corwin 


AT A TIME when human values! 
are at such a low ebb in Ameri-}. 


A portrait of Mercedes Arroya, painted by Alice. Neel. 


and dreariness of slum life. 
THESE POSITIVE qualities 
must be weighed against an_ un- 
derlying sense of pessimism which 
runs through all her work,-and a 
technical equipment which does 


the very crudeness of handling 
adds strength to her conceptions, 
but too often they are obscured by 
an amateurish fumbling. In spite 
of such obvious faults we must 
recognize in the best of her paint- 
ings the achievement and promise 
of a sincere and talented young 


net always carry the artist's in- 
tention. It is true that sometimes 


artist of real emotional depth. 


ON COMMUNIST EDUCATION. 
By M. I. Kalinin. Foreign Lang- 
uage Publishmg House. Moscow. 
479 pp. 65 cents. Available at 
Four Continent and Workers 
Bookshops. 


By Robert Friedman 
RECENTLY, the head of the 
“selective service’ branch of our 
armed forces issued the call for the. 
training of a generation of Amer- 
ican youth as “killers” in the holy 
cause of anti-Communism. Just 
the other day, a professor at an | 
Eastern university was widely 


' cuoted as belittling the value of, 


the classics of literature and ex- 
tolling, instead, the cultural bene- 
fits obtainable fron film and tele- | 


vision. 


Mass murder and moronity — 
those are the qualities which our 
educators, in uniform or out, would | 
see in American youth. And these 
are the same people who write and | 
talk feelingly of the “totalitarian- 


ism” of Soviet education. 
2 e 2 


IN THE SOVIET UNION, they 
have put together a collection of 
the speeches and articles by the 
late, beloved Soviet president, M. 
I. Kalinin. That volume, entitled 
On Communist Education, is now! 
available in English translation 
here. 


Without even reading a word 
in it, one might understandably be 
impressed by the faet that one of 
the top leaders of the Soviet Union| 
should have devoted so much of' 
his attention to the theory and 
practice of pedagogy —a matter, 
jafter all, which in_ the United 
| States and other capitalist coun- 

tries, is left to low-paid and dis- 
ba paraged school teachers... 

But a reading of Kalinin’s pieces 
demonstrates that in a socialist 


. dale? Siuhebable Adelie, dasala|) 
y.. lalways have placed uppermost the: 


country it could not be otherwise 
than that the Soviet le, 


tasks, the reader finds Kalinin ex- 


schooling, 


education of all sectors of the pep- 
ulation, but especially the youth, | 
to guarantee the triumph of the 
new, better way of life. 

oc a oa 


Invaluable Collection of Articles, Sneeches on 
Education and Culture by Late Soviet President 


Whether one finds, in this book, 


Kalinin discussing the -concrete 


problem of educating the Soviet 


people on war developments; of 
improving rural schools or organ- 


FROM THE FIRST, difficult 


days of the construction of Social- | 


ism in the 20's to the recent days 
when the demobilized Red Army 


soldiers took up again their civilian 


amiming, criticising, encouraging 
and exhorting oin the subject of 
Soviet education. 


In the book are speeches to 
Komsomo!] 
League) conventions; school teach- 
ers, students, propagandists and | 
| Party officials. They are earthy, 
humorous, pungent speeches, cast 
in colloquial language which 
should net deceive anyone as to 
the wisdom therein. 


(Young Communist, 


izing the most fruitful study of 
Marxist classies, that vital com- 
ponent is ever present. 

The Soviet-haters present a pic- 
ture of Soviet education as a proc- 


ess of trainmg young automatons 
for exactly two functions—obedi- 


ence and aggression. As in some 
_|other instances, the charge is mere- 
ly the reflection of the Soviet- 
haters’ own program for this coun- 
try. | 

On Communist Education not 
only refutes the charge. In its 
‘emphasis on respect for the cul- 
tural inheritance, in its stress on 
originality, boldness and initiative 
on the part of Soviet youth, in its 


One learns much here as to the 
Soviet view of education and cul- 
ture. Kalinin saw both as far. more 
than erudition, just as he explained 
that a knowledge ef Marxism- 
Leninism meant not memorizing 
the Marxist classies, but “plunging 
into political life,” applying the 


constantly recurring plea for the 
development of the noblest human 
qualities as a requisite accompan- 
ment to Socialist growth, this book 
shows how far in advance of cap- 
italism is the Seviet educational 
outlook. 


We must raise a generation of 


lessons of Marxism. 


whole fabric of existenee and as 
a continuing process essential fer} 
the advancement of Socialism, not 
merely a few years of formal 


* ® * 


HE SUMMED UP the Soviet 
attitude toward education in these! 


He described: 
education as eneompassing the’ 


killers; we must not read “pro- 
‘Communist” books or magazines, 
ithe American people are told by 
ithe capitalists. “We should aim 
at -our students being able to 
formulate their thoughts them- 
selves, av their being able te em- 
ploy their knowledge independent-. 


words: “Communist principles, 
taken in their elementary form, are 
the principles of highly educated, 
honest, advanced people; they are 
love for one’s socialist ape ene 
friendship, : 

ity, haueate: love for Rediiet bho labor| 


ly and not merely to cite from — 
books,” wrote M. I. Kalinin. 

| ‘Where, then, lies the thought 
Leontrol, and where the passionate 
‘belief in a better world and the 
‘jedueation of the youth to build 
it. and tive. im iP | | 


i mene ters 


and 2 great many other iverally 


to|attributes, of these. woes 
is the most important 


part of. Crmmunist ,edu 


nurturing, the cultivation of Pe 
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by lester rodney 
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Last of a Series 

THE BASEBALL OWNERS could hardly haul in the dough 
fast enough in the first postwar season of 1946.° Everybody wanted 
to see big league games again. But there were no signs of this 
in the players salaries. And most of the stars were World War II 
vets who realized they had forever lost some of the all too few 
years of big league life—and salary. | 

So when a Mexican multi-millionaire named Jorge Pasquel be- 
pan dangling better money before them, some of them made the 

ig move. Players making a mere pittance, like Gardella, Maglie, 
Hausman and Feldman of the Giants jumped to better themselves 
eyen though it meant leaving home, friends and family. Bigger 
stars like Lanier, Almo, Owen, Martin, Klein, and Vern Stephens 
followed, and even the peerless Stan Musial teetered on the brink 
of accepting a terrific offer to take his talents to Mexico. 

The aroused magnates went into action. Players who exercised 
a little free enterprise to accept better offers in their chosen pro- 
fession were castigated as “jumpers,” almost as if they were slaves. 
The Greatest Commissioner since Landis announced that they 
would all be barred from playing baseball in the United States for 
five years. 

This “sentence” was cut down abruptly to three years when 
lawsuits by the players (now blacklisted from making a living in 
their own country even as minor leaguers or semi-pros!) threatened 
- to bring the whole infamous reserve clause structure into the fed- 
eral courts for a thorough airing. Chandler became “big hearted” 
and forgave the returned Mexican Leaguers. 

OF MUCH GREATER importance to our story was the Amer- 

ican Baseball Guild, a short lived but exciting organization. It 
was started by Robert Murphy, a Boston lawyer with no baseball 
background who just walked into hotel lobbies and talked union 
to the ballplayers, stressing things like a minimum wage and the 
right of a player to get part of his purchase price. 
: Since it was a one-man show and Murphy never told, it is 
not known how many players he signed up. Later conversations 
with individual players from different teams indicate that even this 
haphazard “organizing” won a majority of the players on at least 
five teams in a matter of weeks. . 

Murphy decided to concentrate on the Pittsburgh team for 
a showdown with the moguls. With 90 percent of the roster 
signed up as members, he asked Pittsburgh owner Benswanger for 
a meeting for a little collective bargaining and was turned down. 

Murphy passed the word along to the Pittsburgh players on 
Wednesday evening, June 5, before a night game with the Dodgers. 
' Barred from the player clubhouse by hostile manager Frank Frisch, 
he couldn't take part in the meeting which followed. The players 
voted to go through with this game and give Benswanger an ulti- 
matum that they wouldn't play the game with the Giants scheduled 
for Friday night. 

THAT NIGHT, June 7; most fans came into pretty Forbes 

Field totally unaware of -what was going on. The Pirate players 
were in their clubhouse waiting for an answer. Murphy was again 
barred. Owner Benswanger came in (the first time in 15 years) 
and put on an act, making a mollifying speech, telling them he 
had no idea they had grievances, and suggesting that a strike was 
not only a serious, but a very unnecessary step. 
: The players heard him out, then locked the doors for a vote. 
In the stands, the fans were puzzled at the odd sight of the visit- 
- Ing. team, the Giants, taking batting practice first and then going 
right into fielding practice. ‘Where were the Pirates? The Giant 
players. realized what was going on and waited eagerly for the 
news. 

In the clubhouse, a debate raged for two hours and five 
minutes. Veteran pitcher Rip Sewell, bitterly anti-union, warned 
the others they would all be thrown out of baseball. Benswanger's 
demagogy had affected some players. Reporters flocked around 
the door waiting. 

Stop and consider the situation for a moment. Here was a 
group of ballplayers partially organized by one man who had no 
standing in the labor movement, no backings. Alone, and with no 
evidence of support from any of the other 15 big league teams and 
no evidence of fan sentiment (both of which could easily have been 
obtained by a real union organization, or even by Murphy) they 
discussed a precedent shattering strike in the face of an entrenched 
monopoly which held a blacklist weapon. ‘The papers had ridiculed 
Murphy and the Guild. Tremendous pressure had poured in on 
the team for two days to be “sensible.’ 

In the face of all this, a majority of the players, 20-16, voted 
to drop bats and gloves and strike! It wasn’t the two-thirds agreed 
upon, so there was no strike. The players emerged tightlipped, 
-brushed past the reporters, took the field and walloped the Giants 
10-5. : 

THE THOROUGHLY ALARMED magnates convened to 
short circuit the quickly growing union sentiment. The Cleveland 
team, for one, was also ready to strike, it was later learned, and 
players all round the two circuits, hearing of the Pittsburgh affair, 
were asking questions. 
| _A company union setup was established, with fancy titles 
like “player representatives.” A $5,000 minimum wage, first such 
in baseball’s history, was proclaimed. National League president 
Ford Frick blandly stated that player contracts were “inequitable” 
and he had been thinking about it since 1936! 

Among other minor reforms won by the Pirates’ near strike and 
its aftermath: No salary cut exceeding 25 percent in any one year. 
Twenty-five dollars a week expenses during spring training. Thirty 
days firing notice instead of ten, moving expenses for a player when 
traded in midseason, the setting up of a pension fund. The mag- 
nates big gun, the reserve clause with its blacklist provisions, 
remained untouched. 7 

That winter when the moguls met they immediately moved to 
retaliate against the players who had dared to force these few long 
overdue corrections. They voted to lengthen the schedule from 
154 games to 168 weiegee But being vindictive business men and 
not baseball fans, they made a miscalculation. You see, all base- 
ball records are based on the traditional 154 game season. To change 
that would mean to do away at one stroke with the meaning of 
all statistics and previous feats, the very heart of baseball to a fan. 
How estimate Babe Ruth’s 60 homers if someone else now hit 61 
while playing fourteen more games? The howl of protest that rose 
at this suggestion was deafening and the moguls quickly dropped 
the idea. So angry was. Yankee prexy Larry MacPhail at the defeat 
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. New York, Monday, January 15, 1951 


OUR RATINGS 


TOMORROW 


"Twas sports editor Lester 
Rodney’s alternate Sunday 
off, so the weekly Daily 
Worker ratings of the bas- 
ketball teams will appear in 
the Tuesday paper this 


time. 
tage 


Ask Action 
In Derrick Case 


Five hundred residents of Queens 
jammed into Polish National Hall 
Friday night to protest the brutal 
cop slaying of John Derrick, and 
to demand that the District At- 
torney’s office order the arrest of 
the guilty officers. 

Rev. Bassie McCain, chairman of 
the Queens CRC reviewed the in- 
cident. “Each day,” he said, “re- 
veals additional .evidence of the 
attempt to drive us into war and 
to destroy every vestige of civil 
liberties in America. 

“We will not be intimidated by 
the police. We will insist upon our 
rights as citizens, and when so- 
called officers of the law decide to 
commit murder and robbery we 


will lift our voices in protest, and’ 


we will insist that these men be 
tried and punished for their crime.” 
OTHER SPEAKERS 

Speakers also included Louise 
Paterson; Earl Conrad, co-author 
of “Scottsboro Boy’; Alice Citron, 
suspended teacher; Mrs. Grace 
Grayson, wife of one of the Mar- 
tinsville 7; and Zack Milline, eye- 
witness to the Derrick slaying. 

Entertainment was supplied by 
the Peace and Civil Rights Cara- 
van. 

Telegrams of protest were sent 
on the Gilbert case; letters of pro- 
test were composed on the spot to 
save the Martinsville 7; a resolu- 
tion on the “11“ was passed and a 
number of persons volunteered to 
go on the peoples delegation to 
Virginia to have the Martinsville 7. 

A protest resolution was sent to 
the Un-American affairs committee 
on the frame-up of William Pat- 
terson, CRC executive secretary of 
the Civil Rights Congress. 


ILLINOIS AND INDIANA 


CHICAGO, Jan. 14—Illinois and 
Indiana, pace-makers of the big 10 
basketball race since the season 
began, tangle tomorrow at Bloom- 
ington, with the winner taking 
over sole possession of first place 
in the conference battle. 

Both teams won handily Satur- 
day to set up the Monday battle, 
as Illinois swamped Michigan, 68 
to 47; at Champaign, while the 
Hoosiers, playing at Michigan 
State, took a 47 to 37 decision. 

The game promised to be a 
high scoring affair as both teams 
boast of scoring average per game 
of about 65 points, while their 
opponents have averaged 52 points 


against Indiana and 55 against Illi- 
nois. 3 

Indiana, reportedly boasting 
more speed, will have only a slight 
advantage in that department over 
Illinois, and Illinois will have a 
reat height advantage with six- 
oot eight inch Bob Peterson hold- 
ing a big edge over Indiana’s Bill 
Garrett. | 

In other Saturday games, Wis- 
consin tripped Ohio State, 74 to 
67, to take over-third place in the 
League; Northwestern dropped - 
Iowa. 73 to 70, and Minnesota 
dropped Purdue, 78 to 55, as the - 
Wildcats. and Gophers tied~ for 
fourth place, 


IWO POLICYHOLDERS ASK 
HEARING ON BOHLINGER 


Public hearings on the reappointment by Gov. Dewey of Alfred 


E. Bohlinger as Superintendent of 


Insurance were requested yester- 


day by the International Workers Order Policyholders Protective 


Committee in a telegram to Sen. Arthur H. Wicks, temporary presi- 
dent of the Senate. The telegram, signed by Herman A. Seligson, 


acting secretary of the policyholders committee, states that IWO 
members are “prepared to submit evidence that Bohlinger is unfit 


to a this office.” 
Bohlin 


ger, an interim appointee, has applied to the New York 


Supreme Court for an order to liquidate the TWO and seize the 


CHICAGO, Jan. 14—Illinois 
Workers Order have opened a figh 


policyholders’ $110,000,000 in insurance and $7,000,000 in assets. 


members of the International 
t against an injunction which pre- 


vents the IWO from doing business in this state, and threatens to 


confiscate its assets. 


The injunction, obtained by Illinois insurance director Edward 
Day, bars lodges from meeting or collecting dues. 


Groups of IWO policyholders have sent protests to Gov. Ste- 
venson condemning the state’s action as “outright robbery, carried 


on under the cloak of war hysteria.” 
Judge Clem Smith of the Sangamon County Circuit Court is- 
sued the injunction after state officials cited New York proceedings. 
A hearing will be held in Junge Smith’s court in Springfield, 


Jan. 25. 


Adenauer Due to Reject Unity Today 


BONN, Germany, Jan. 14—Chancellor Konrad Adenauer, un- 
der orders by U. S. High Commissioner John J. McCloy, is ex- 
pected to reject tomorrow the German Democratic Republic’s pro- 
posal for the unification of Germany. 

The fact that Adenauer has to reply at all to the Republic's pro- 
posal is viewed as a concession to widespread: pro-peace sentiment. 
It is recalled that last week the new Socialist government of Hesse 
took office with a vow to oppose Washington’s plans to ‘rebuild the 
German Army as “unconstitutional.” 


Ask 12% Wage Raise in Cotton Mills 


DANVILLE, Va., 


manded by the Textile Workers 


Jan. 14—A raise of 12 percent will be de- 


of America (CIO), for 180,000 


workers in 470 cotton and synthetic yarn mills when new contract 
negotiations get under way, the union’s wage policy committee de- 
cided here in meetings over the weekend. . 


The union will also ask minimum uniform 


first wage raise demanded by the 


scales. This is the 


union in three years. 


Airliner Cra 
Phila. K 


S 


ea 


PHILADELPHIA, Jan. 14.—-A National Airlines DC-4 plane, carrying 22 passengers 


and a crew of three, crashed and burned in a snowstorm at International Airpo 


rt today, 


killing at lease seven persons. Pfc. Gordon Mitchell, 20, of South Portland, Me., a soldier 


stationed at Camp Stewart, Ga., 
who was aboard the plane, said 
the aircraft overshot. on the land- 
ing. Mitchell said there was about 
a minute from the time the plane 


|ess opened the door and he jumped 
into a ditch. | 


Ten persons were injured, none 
seriously. A spokesman for the 


hit with a bump until the steward-| 


Airline said eight persons had es- 


of the lengthened schedule, that he resigned in a choleric huff 
from the committee of vengeance. , 
So things stand today. There is a company setup which the 


moguls treat with scorn, Player 
hat in hand and get nowhere. 


more to the fact that the only way to really win their rights is 
through a powerful organization of wn. eye 

As for the twenty Pittsburgh players who refused to be 
beaten the night of June 7, who defied all the odds, saw straigh 
said “Strike,” they were surely the descendants of the fighting 


trust Brotherh 


representatives. come to meetings 
Players are wising up more and 


their own. ee 
brow- 


d ¥ . 


‘caped without 


nt 


injury after the 
plane crashed..- __ 

The bodies of five adults and 
two children were received at the 
city morgue. | 


- An heroic stewardess, “Mary 


militant players union. that some day soon must break through. “ville, Fis. 


